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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


ASPECTS OF LITERARY THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 1550-1870 
P. G. THOMAS. 7s. 6d. net 
Observer: ‘‘ The book is competently done.” 
Morning Post: ‘‘ A contribution of real worth 
. . an illuminating book of comparisons with 
something new and true on every page.” 


LOOKING INWARDS 
VERONICA and PAUL KING. Authors of 
“The Raven on the Skyscraper,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


J. L. Maxse in the National Review: ‘‘ An 
incisive commentary . . . full of breezy com- 
mon sense.”’ 


Sunday Referee: ‘‘ A vigorous commentary 
on English characteristics, social and political 
. . . the book has a live quality.” 


MEMORIES OF PIONEER DAYS IN 
QUEENSLAND 
MARY MACLEOD BANKS. With a Fore- 
word by LORD LAMINGTON, sometime 
Governor of Queensland. 8 full page illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net 
In this book we have a convincing sketch of 
life on the Brisbane River in Queensland dur- 
ing the early ‘seventies written by an author 
with knowledge. Just Ready. 


Preface by the Rt. Hon. .- 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, P.C. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 

LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 
photographs and a map. 10s. 6d. net 

‘“‘ Into nine years Mr. Leslie has managed to 
crowd a wealth of experience and travel and 
adventure which would suffice to fill the life 
of any ordinary man . . . there is not a dull 
page.”"—Eastern Daily Press 


BLITHE WATERS: Sheaves out of Suffolk 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 drawings and 
amap. 7s. 6d. net 
‘* The author with pen and pencil draws on the 
fullness of intimate knowledge. This is a 
thoroughly readable and attractive book.”— 

Blue Peter 


FICTION 


AN OUTSTANDING NOVEL OF THE SEA: 
SEA-TANGLE 
MIRABEL COBBOLD, Author of ‘‘ Deborah 
Lee,” 7/6 net 
Eastern Daily Press: ‘‘ We expect from Miss 
Cobbold something unusual and quite out of 
the ordinary, and ‘‘ Sea-Tangle ’’ completely 
fulfils, even surpasses, expectation . . . an 
exceptional novel.’’ 


THE LEADING LIGHT 
GEORGE RODERICK. Wrapper by 
LIONEL EDWARDS in three colours. 
7s. 6d. net Just ready 
A PAIR IN PARADISE 
A Romance of the Italian Rivers. AUSTIN 
CLARE, Author of ‘‘ The Carved Cartoon,” 


etc. 7s. 6d. net. Just ready 
IAN AND JOAN 

W. HOGARTH TODD, Author of “ Tiger, 

Tiger!” etc. 7s. 6d. net Just ready 


CHILD OF MISFORTUNE 
REGINALD E. SALWEY, Author of “ The 
Greater Call,’’ ete, 7s. 6d. net Shortly 
sAINTS AND SINNERS 
PIERRE FRONDAIE, translated by GRACE 
KEITH MURRAY. 3s. 6d. net Just ready 
AROUND BROOM LANE. Some Irish Tales 
Mrs. WILLIAM O’BRIEN. 3s. 6d. net 
Shortly 
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The “Saturday Review” Suggests This Week: 


[We hope that this page will keep our readers in touch with the best of the 
Theatre, Films, and Wireless programmes, and the books which in our opinion 
are the best of the week.—Ep. | 


THEATRES 
GILBERT WAKEFIELD’S LIST 


APOLLO. There’s Always Juliet, by John Van 
Druten. (Gerrard 6970.) 8.30. Thurs. and 
Sat., 2.30. An amusing and very beautifully 


written love duet, exquisitely played by Edna Best 
and Herbert Marshall. 

WESTMINSTER. The Anatomist, by James Bridie. 
(Victoria 0283.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Henry Ainley and a fine supporting cast in a play 
which is interesting as well as entertaining. 

AMBASSADORS. The Queen’s Husband, by Robert 
Sherwood. (Temple Bar 1171.) 8.30. Tues. 
and Fri., 2.30. Comedy about a Royal Family. 

QUEEN’S. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, by 
Rudolf Besier. (Gerrard 9437.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Sat., 2.30. 

GLOBE. The Improper Duchess, by J. B. Fagan. 
(Gerrard 8724.) 8.30. Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 
Last weeks, 

WYNDHAWM’S. The Frightened Lady, by Edgar 
Wallace. (Temple Bar 3028.) 8.15. Wed. and 
Thurs., 2.30. I repeat: by Edgar Wallace. 

SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.1. A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, by Shakespeare. 
(Clerkenwell 1121.) Evgs. (except Monday), 7.45. 
Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. Reviewed this week. 


STRAND. Counsel’s Opinion, by Gilbert Wakefield. 
(Temple Bar 2660.) 8.30. Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
Isabel Jeans, Owen Nares, Allan Aynesworth, 
Morton Selton. 


FILMS 
MARK FORREST’S LIST 
Lonpon FILmMs 


THE PLAZA. Secrets of a Secretary. Criticized jg 
this issue. 

THE NEW GALLERY. Michael and Mary. Crit. 
cized in this issue. 

THE MARBLE ARCH PAVILION.  Alexande 
Hamilton. This costume picture, with George 
Arliss, has moved from the New Gallery. 

THE AVENUE. The Italian Straw Hat. This pic 
ture was made by Rene Clair, and is in some 
ways the funniest of his films, 

THE REGAL. Men Like These. An excellent British 
film, which has the recent submarine disaster for 
its theme. 

THE EMPIRE. Guilty Hands. A good thriller, by 
the author of ‘ The Rival of Mary Dugan’ and 
‘ Within the Law.’ Another fine performance by 
Lionel Barrymore. 

THE TIVOLI. Carnival. This is a British picture 
which is above the average, and admirers of 
Matheson Lang may want to see him in the screen 
version of the play. Dorothy Bouchier and 
Lillian Braithwaite in support. ; 


GENERAL RELEASES 
Svengali. John Barrymore in Du Maurier’s ‘ Trilby.’ 
There is somé good photography here, but the 
book has been maltreated. As the title suggests, 
the picture is all Svengali and little Trilby, who 
is played by Marion Marsh. 


BOOKS TO READ 


LITERARY EDITOR’S LIST 


Bernard Shaw. By Frank Harris. Gollancz. 
8s. 6d. An Unauthorized Biography based on 
first-hand information. 

History of England. By H. Belloc. Methuen. rss. 

The Lairds of Dun, By Violet Jacob. Murray. 
16s. 

Philip Henry Wicksteed. By C. H. Herford, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

The Archeology of Surrey. By D. C. Whimster. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. 

The Spell of Yorkshire. By J. Cuming Walters. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. With 24 illustrations by 
Frank Greenwood. 

An Account of French Painting. By Clive Bell. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Joffre. By R. ‘Recouly. Appleton. ros. 6d. 

The Messiah of Ismir. By Joseph Kastein, Trans- 
lated by H. Paterson. The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

The New Science and the Story of Evolution. 
By Joseph McCabe. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. A 
story of the earth and its evolution. 

Confessions of a Keeper. By D. S. MacColl. Mac- 
lehose. 12s. 6d. A selection from forty years’ 
work of criticism. 


NOVELS 


Festival. By Struthers Burt. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Beyond Hell. By Stephen McKenna. Chapman and 


Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Ambition. By Bernard Guttman. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. : 
Apartments to Let. By Norah Hoult. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


BROADCASTING 
WIRELESS EDITOR’S LIST 
NATIONAL (261, 301 and 1,554 metres) : 


Sunday, November 15, 3.0 p.m. Bach Cantata, 
‘ Herz und Mund und That und Leben.’ 

Monday, November 16, 9.20 p.m. Captain B. H. 
Liddell Hart and Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
will discuss ‘ The New Warfare on the Sea.’ 

Wednesday, November 18, 6.50 p.m. Mr. James Agate 
on ‘ Plays and the Theatre.’ 

Thursday, November 19, 7.30 p.m. Lord Eustace 
Percy will give the eighth talk in the series ‘ Can 
Democracy Survive?’ 

9.20 p.m. ‘ What I Would Do With the World,’ by 
Sir Basil Blackett. 

Friday, November 20, 9.20 p.m. Sir William Rother 
stein, Principal of the Royal College of Art, 
‘ Whither Painting?’ 

10.5 p.m. Victor Hely Hutchinson will conduct 4 
‘Serenade’ programme, which will comprise 
works by Schubert, Ravel, Holst and Sullivan. 


Lonpon REGIONAL (356.3 metres) : 


Thursday, November 19, 8.15 p.m. The Royal Phi 
harmonic Society Concert, conducted by Herbert 
Menges and relayed from the Queen’s Hall, will 
comprise music by Bach. The programme wil 
include the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in & 
Suite No. 1 in C for Orchestra; Concerto in 4 
minor for Violin and Strings; and Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 in D for Flute, Violin, Pianoforte 
and Strings. The soloist at the concert will be 


Isolde Menges (violin). 
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plete; and in another sense of the word itis 

incomplete, since it omits men like Lord 
Lloyd and Mr. Churchill, no longer contains Lord 
Reading, but manages to find a place for Mr. J. C. 
Davidson, whose friends can only hope that he will 
be more effective in Downing Street than he was 
at the Conservative Central Office. 


4% HE new National Government is now com- 


Apart from its omissions, the Cabinet is remark- 
able for square men in round holes. Sir John 
Simon is ideally equipped for the Woolsack or the 
India Office; he is sent to the Foreign Office, a 
department in which he has never shown the 
slightest interest. Sir P. Cunliffe-Lister, whose 

experience equips him for the Board of 
Trade, goes to the Colonial Office ; and Mr, Walter 
Elliott, whose medical knowledge would have been 
agreat asset at the Ministry of Health, goes to the 
Treasury. 


It was a surprise to see that Sir William Jowitt 
is to be retained as Attorney-General. The ex- 
ample of Lord Slesser, who held office in a previous 
MacDonald Government without a Seat, would 
suggest that Mr. MacDonald has a weakness for 
Law Officers without seats in the House of Com- 
mons; but no doubt the inference is inexact, and a 
seat will be found for the one National candidate 
who was defeated at the General Election. On the 
other hand, if Sir Herbert Samuel was to be in the 
Government at all, he is better placed at the Home 
Office than anywhere else. 


Mr. Thomas’s World Tour 


Frankly, I cannot expect great results from 
Mr. J. H. Thomas’s trip round the Dominions. 
As an advertisement for winter cruises it no doubt 
has its points. But a similar trip by Mr. Thomas 
to Canada under the auspices of the late Labour 
Government two years ago produced no results 
whatever. Absit omen! 


When will a British Government realize that it 
is not for us to ask the Dominions what they will 
give or not give in the shape of Preference, but for 
Downing Street to make up its mind first as to its 
own fiscal policy, to introduce and carry it through 
Parliament as its own executive act and decision, 
and then to make the necessary adjustments with 
tle Dominions? This has been pointed out again 
and again, both at home and in the Dominions, 
but Downing Street has an incurable love for 


putting the cart before the horse, with disastrous 
results, 


The actions of the Government so far suggest 
that they are still unable to make up their minds 
on their fiscal policy. Mr. MacDonald had more 
to say at the Guildhall on the point of Germany 
and her financial policy than on our own domestic 
and Imperial fiscal policy, and the City Fathers, 
no doubt, drew their own conclusions. The Prime 
Minister is often unintentionally vague, but this 
time the vagueness appeared to be intentional. 


A cynical friend suggested to me the other day 
in view of Mr. Cosgrave’s promptitude in 
Securing authority to deal with dumping, England 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


might do worse than ask for incorporation in the 
Irish Free State as the best means of protecting 
her home markets. In other words, let the old 
Union be revived, but in a new form, so that 
England send members to Dublin instead of 
Ireland sending them to Westminster. 


Mr. MacDonald’s Isolation 


One point in the Prime Minister’s Guildhall 
speech considerably alarmed his friends—the 
remark that he had not consulted his colleagues as 
to the statements he was making. Under the late 
Government, of course, this would have been 
natural enough, for there was only one man in the 
Labour Cabinet intellectually the equal of its head, 
or whose advice was worth having. The National 
Cabinet may not be, in the old phrase, “‘ All the 
Talents,’’ but at least it has three or four men 
equal in mental stature to the Prime Minister, and 
three or four more with whom it would probably be 
worth his while to discuss their own special 
subjects. 


It was precisely this personal supremacy, in 
everything except financial problems, in the late 
Cabinet which led to complaints from his late 
lieutenants of arrogant isolation; and, more 
important, to that mental rather than physical 
overstrain which has been irreverently described as 
the ‘‘ Back to Lossiemouth ’’ feeling. The Prime 
Minister should realize that there is no longer any 
occasion for that; and the new National Govern- 
ment will probably do its work better if it is 
allowed to feel that the brains are not all under one 
hat. 


Lansbury’s Lambs 


The Opposition is a sorry spectacle. Uncle 
Arthur, still grimly holding on to the titular 
leadership, can no longer direct operations even 
from behind “the Speaker’s chair; while the gentle 
Lansbury attributes all the trouble to Tory lies. 
This is too easy to be convincing. If Labour 
wins, it is by virtue; if Toryism wins, it is by 
lies. If this is the best that Labour can do, six 
months of Opposition may well turn October’s 
rout into a Sedan. Then the Liberals, semi- 
Liberals, and ex-Liberals will get their chance. 


Unemployment 


The figures for unemployment are on the whole 
hopeful, with a further decrease of more than fifteen 
thousand on the week. The figures require 
analysis in detail for their full meaning to be 
estimated, but it may be said generally that cloth- 
ing and motor transport show improvement, 
whereas building—as is to be expected at this 
time of year—is down. 


There is a tendency to regard this increase of 
employment as being psychological, as showing 
that employers and purchasers alike have more 
confidence in the future now that the election is 
over. That may, no doubt, be a factor in the 
general position, but it is doubtful whether it has 
yet had much influence on unemployment. The 
fact is that the abandonment of the gold standard 
was bound to increase employment, both directly 
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and indirectly, and the increase seems no more | 


and no less than was to be expected on that 
account, without any psychological factors 
whatever. 


Cyprus Subsides 


Firm action has definitely restored the position 
in Cyprus, and an agitation which should not have 
been allowed to get out of hand has now sub- 
sided. The plans of the insurgents were obviously 
laid on the assumption that Britain was no longer 
capable of action. They know better now. 


The destination of the deported Cypriot 
ecclesiastics, who appear to have been responsible 
for much of the trouble, remains obscure. They 
were not landed in Malta, which has, or had, its 
own Church and State problem; they are not 
urgently required in England, where the Anglican 
Bishops are engaged in high doctrinal but not 
secular discussion with the Greek Orthodox. To 
send them to St. Helena would annoy the French ; 
but perhaps either Ascension or Easter Island 
would be considered suitable residences for 
bishops in exile ? 


Post Office Reform 


Lord Wolmer’s latest suggestions for the reform 
of the Post Office have many good points—and 
some weak ones. It is unfair, for example, to 
condemn the Post Office for raising the penny post 
to three halfpence, and the telegram from sixpence 
to a shilling, on the ground that it is a monopoly. 
The Daily Mail is not a monopoly, but it also 
doubled its price. 


But there is much more substance in the com- 
plaint that the telephone is too dear. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the long-distance calls; and 
the reduced evening rates are also too dear when 
speaking from, say, Southampton to Leicester, or 
Ipswich to York. The telephone is half a busi- 
ness instrument, half a social convenience (if occa- 
sionally a nuisance), and it is a mistake to charge 
this latter and largely optional type of call more 
than the occasion will stand. 


The S.O.S. Society 


Charity is notoriously often indiscriminate and 
wasteful, but a very different verdict must be 
passed on the work of the S.O.S. Society, for 
which Prince George opened a Hostel in East 
London last week. The Society exists for the 
purpose of helping destitute men who are not 
eligible for Unemployment Insurance Benefit, and 
its aim is not merely to tide them over a night in 
the streets, but to put them in work and generally 
set them on their feet again. 


The small free Hostel system, with a homely 
atmosphere and an experienced resident Warden, 
has been found by the Society to be the best 
means of restoring power and confidence to the 
down-and-out ; in fact, it has set up a ladder on 
which a man may climb the successive rungs from 
squalor and dejection to a place in society where 
he can exercise his own ability. The Studdert- 
Kennedy Hostel and the new Aldgate Hostel repre- 
sent successive rungs in the ladder of help; the 


last rung, an after-care Residential Hostel, has yet 
to be founded. 


The Society naturally wants subscriptions; ang 
editors are naturally chary of asking for subscrip. 
tions for anything except their own papers. The 
work of the S.O.S. Society, however, is so cop. 
structive, and its claim is socially so exceptional, 
that the SarurDAY Review has no hesitation jp 
endorsing its appeal, and we hope that even in these 
difficult days some at least of our readers may send 
a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, Vice-Admira 
J. G. Armstrong, S.O.S. Society, 6 John Street, 
Adelphi, London. 


Royal Mail Group 


In July I noted an effort to nationalize this 
group, which (on the publicity I gave to the 
proposal) was shown to have no measure of 
public support. I gather that the Cunard, hard 
pressed by Mr. E. W. Beatty’s Canadian Pagific 
liners, cannot carry any more dead weight now, 
So I predict that the Cabinet will be asked to 
extend most generous terms to the companies 
on Government grants and loans falling o 
fallen due. And in the meantime debenture 
holders will be asked to ‘‘ wait and see.”’ On 
January 1 next year they can foreclose. 


Balkan Politics 


The Jugo-Slav elections, with open voting and 
no Opposition candidates were a sorry farce; 
but if they gull the foreign investor into a belief 
that the Belgrade Government has the country 
behind it, I suppose they will have served their 
purpose. King Alexander is by no means devoid 
of ability, but he is dependent upon the Serbs, 
the most backward of the races which he rules. 


In these circumstances it is difficult to forecast 
a long life for that second-rate Austria-Hungary 
which is Jugo-Slavia, more particularly since it 
is notorious that France is toying with the idea 
of a Hapsburg restoration not only at Budapest 
but also at Vienna. Indeed, it may well be that 
these elections represent King Alexander’s last 
effort to persuade Paris that his kingdom is 
stable, and that it would thus pay France better 
to stick to him rather than transfer her backing 
to the Archduke Otto. 


The Mansion House Reopens 


After being shut for a year for structural altere 
tions and internal redecoration, the Mansion Hous 
is once again the residence of the Lord Mayor o 
London. Modernization has vastly improved it- 
or is it that taste is better to-day ?—and the flooé 
lighting of the Egyptian Hall is very effective. 
Incidentally the new colour-scheme—a _ change 
from gold to blue—shows that the Mansion House, 
like its opposite member, the Bank of England, has 
gone off the gold standard. 


Another Election Story 


It happened in the South of England, wher 
the local Socialist candidate was a lady with @ 
flair for public oratory. On Election Day £40 wa 
removed by simple villagers from their P.O. 
Savings accounts, for no reason given. Lait 
the truth came out. It was not ‘ Tory lies,” 
nor even Mr. Snowden’s broadcast. On the ev 
of the poll they had first heard the Socialis 
champion’s account, from her own lips, of socia 
izing the banks. That did the trick! 
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ANTI-CLIMAX 


HE Government has not fulfilled the hopes 
T mics the country entertained of it when the 

electors provided the Prime Minister with the 
largest majority that any administration has known 
since the reign of James II. We comment else- 
where upon the obvious misfits in the new Cabinet, 
and also upon the unfortunate exclusion of certain 
names which would have strengthened it: what 
concerns us here is the vagueness of the Prime 
Minister’s remarks at the Guildhall on Monday 
night, the absence of any mention of a tariff in the 
King’s Speech on Tuesday afternoon, and the airy 
reference to dumping by Mr. MacDonald. on 
Tuesday night. Is the ‘‘ free hand ”’ going to 
mean an empty hand? 

When the crisis developed last August it at once 
became clear that if the restoration of the country 
was to be effected, two things must be done: 
Socialism must be defeated, and the balance of 
trade set right by the introduction of Protection. 
At the first opportunity the nation put Socialism 
out of action for a generation, and it gave the 
Government a mandate to impose a tariff. Hardly, 
however, was the result of the General Election 
known than our rulers, possibly under the 
soporific influence of Mr, Baldwin, went to sleep— 
or to Lossiemouth. Ten days elapsed before the 
list of the new Cabinet was completed, and, to judge 
by the speeches this week, the formulation of 
policy has not been attempted. This is sheer 
anti-climax. 


The King’s Speech, like the Prime Minister’s 
oration at the Guildhall, is nothing but a string 
of platitudes. We all know that our relations with 
foreign Powers are, at any rate outwardly, friendly, 
and so long as we have a sentimentalist like Mr. 
MacDonald at the head of the Government, there 
is only too much reason to suppose that we shall 
continue to co-operate actively with the work of 
the League of Nations. What we want to know is 
what is going to be done to stop ‘‘ dumping,”’ and 
it is cold comfort for the British manufacturer to 
be told that something will be done ‘* with the least 
possible delay.’’ There is no need for any delay at 
all: Parliament is sitting, and the Government 
can have any powers it wants for the asking. If 
Mr. Cosgrave could act at once, so can Mr. 
MacDonald. 

If the National Government will not give the 
country what it wants, the House of Commons con- 
tains a Conservative majority upon which a Con- 
servative administration could be based. More- 
over, the statesmen excluded from the present 
Cabinet could provide a nucleus for its successor, 
and there are plenty of younger men who could 
fill the minor posts far better than the spoilt darlings 
of the Central Office who now occupy them. In 
these circumstances, Mr. Baldwin would do well 
to reflect that the history of the Carlton Club meet- 
ing may be repeated, with himself in the réle of 
the slain instead of the slayer. If he wishes to 
retain the leadership of the party, he must force 
the Prime Minister to immediate action. 


NO MANCHURIAN ADVENTURES 


gress for some weeks in Manchuria is | 
developing into a real war, if any campaign 
in which Chinese troops are combatants can be 
described as a war. AAt first sight these events 
appear to be of little importance to the ordinary 
British citizen, who would almost certainly be hard 
put to find even Mukden on the map, and who may 
legitimately remark that the infinitely more serious 
Russo-Japanese War, nearly thirty years ago, 
affected this country not at all, But since that time 
the League of Nations has come into existence, 
and unless Sir John Simon makes it perfectly clear 
that Great Britain will in no circumstances become 
implicated in any Manchurian adventures, the 
idealists of Geneva will force us into a quarrel with 
Japan, in which no British interest is concerned. 
Into the origins of the present dispute we need 
not enter, though we must confess that the Japanese 
Government appears to have a good deal of justi- 
fication for the attitude it has adopted, an attitude, 
incidentally, which is in many ways the same as 
that which Great Britain and France took up with 
China on more than one occasion in the past, and 
which led to them waging the very type of war 
which Geneva is now trying to persuade London 
and Paris to condemn as an outrage on humanity. 
at is clear is that the League has been 
Stampeded by the Chinese, who cannot govern 
themselves, and whose incompetence therefore 
makes an irresistible appeal to the sentimentalists 


T HE sporadic fighting which has been in pro- , 


of Geneva. The League has, whether consciously 


or not, adopted a line hostile to Japan, and is 
thereby actually encouraging the Chinese in their 
resistance. Behind China, it may be noted, stands 
Russia, whose soldiers have already been found 
fighting in the uniforms of the Celestial army. 

Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues have so far 
given no indication of their views, but the time is 
coming, if it has not already arrived, for an official 
declaration of neutrality on the part of the British 
Government, coupled with an assurance to the 
British public that in no circumstances is this 
country going to be made the cat’s-paw of the 
League of Nations. Already the French Press is 
making it clear to M. Briand that France will not 
engage in a struggle which does not concern her, 
and we do not imagine that Signor Mussolini is 
likely to act as the bailiff of the League on behalf 
of a Power that is in arrears with its annual sub- 
scription. If by any unhappy chance there is a 
member of the Cabinet who hankers after inter- 
vention in the Manchurian dispute, he would do 
well to reflect upon the disaster which the Chanak 
incident brought upon an earlier coalition. 

The long and short of the matter is that Great 
Britain must set her face against all foreign 
entanglements. It is high time that our rulers 
realized that the interests of the Empire must come 
first: if these prove incompatible with member- 
ship of the League, then Great Britain must say 
farewell to Geneva. We are not going to alienate 
our old friend and ally Japan for the beaux yeux 
of Viscount Cecil and the League of Nations. 
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GERMANY 


By ALFRED HUGENBERG 
(Head of the German National People’s Party, formerly head of Krupp’s Steel Works, and now a large 


newspaper owner. 


many, in addition to the results of the British 

Elections, shows that the turning-point has been 
reached. The British people, with their healthy sense 
of reality, realized that the Socialist Government 
system of the past few years threatened to undermine 
the economic and political foundations of English great- 
ness. By an overwhelming demonstration England 
proclaimed adherence to her old traditions. Undoubt- 
edly Germany’s next elections will show the same 
tendency. 

It is natural that we in Germany followed with the 
closest attention the parleys between the President of 
the United States and the French Premier. Of special 
importance was the psychological reaction of the 
American public, brought about by M. Laval’s visit. 
It culminated in the fact that understanding in America 
of the European situation has grown remarkably. The 
healthy enlightened common sense of the American 
nation obviously has recognized that the evils of 
Europe, which are growing more and more unbearable, 
and which are radiating from the Continent through- 
out the whole world, pressing heavily upon it and caus- 
ing unrest everywhere, are chiefly due to the situation 
created by the Treaties of 1919. These treaties, 
which America did not ratify, have not brought 
the peace that was yearned for, but, on the contrary, 
a period of political and economic oppression of the 
vanquished. France has assumed the leadership of 
this new system. France, who is backed up by the 
world’s greatest military power, who has become 
wealthy by German reparations flowing into her coffers, 
France has become an even more dominating power 
in Europe than she was in the days of Napoleon. 

The Premier, M. Laval, crossed the ocean with the 
firm intention of acquiring American guarantees for the 
security of France’s: position in Europe. America 
declined to take upon herself such ‘‘ binding obliga- 
tions ” in the entanglements of European politics of 
force, as had been her principle ever since the war. 
Through the voice of a very prominent American, the 
attention of the French Premier was called to the real 
root of the European crisis, and with it that of 
the world. This was done outside the official 
confererices. 

Washington has left the solution of the difficulties 
resulting from the reparations problem, which are 
bound to become more acute when the Hoover 
moratorium expires, to the initiative of the European 
Powers chiefly involved in agreements existing prior 
to July 1, 1931. I may state here that Germany’s 
national Right Wing has, from the very beginning, 
characterized the solution of the reparations problem, 
as contained in the Young Plan, as insufficient and 
impossible of fulfilment. 

The Right Wing issued a warning against its sign- 
ing, and events since then have shown it was right. 
In March, 1929, in a letter to numerous leading per- 
sonalities in the United States, I wrote: ‘‘ The 
German National People’s Party desires a_ sensible 
and just solution of the reparations question and of 
the problems involved. Revision is necessary, as the 
ultimate solution must not contradict the fundamental 
principles laid down by President Wilson in his Four- 

teen Points, on the strength of which the German 
people laid down their arms. It must be based on 
Germany’s economic power of production, and take 
into consideration all previous settlements.” This 
was not done in the Young Plan, and I do not, there- 


Te growth of the national movement in Ger- 


This is the first article he has written for any foreign journal) 


fore, see any possibility, within the limits of this Pla, 
of finding the urgently needed way out of the presen 
critical position, either of Germany or of the whok 
world. 

I do not understand the Washington communigy 
to mean that the United States declares itself to |, 
uninterested in the further development of the 
tions question. The financial and economic interests 
of the world are far too closely interwoven to warrant 
such a conception. The prosperity which 
American wishes to see returning to his country cannot 
arrive so long as the most important markets of the 
world are being transformed more and more into barren 
deserts. America’s national sense of fairness will under. 
stand when I point out that the United States, wh 
by her participation decided the issue of the World War, 
has thereby taken upon herself responsibilities ang 
duties as well. At a meeting of the National Opposi- 
tion at Badharsburg, several weeks ago, I said: “ The 
real interests of America, which is the world’s greatest 
industrial country, lie in the maintenance of a strong 
national capitalism as well as in the unity of her white 
population.”” Therefore she must help, with England 
and the remaining nations against France, to dethrone 
international capitalism. The evils of the work 
cannot be cured by starting to put the roof on a new 
house first. 

The foundations of a new and better world economy 
are contained in individual national economies. That 
nation which puts in order and provides for the 
security of its national economy thereby contributes a 
block of granite to the reconstruction of the edifice 
of a healthy world situation. But the Bolshevik 
system of force shows clearly that individual persons, 
working not only for self but also for the whole nation, 
can only attain the highest efficiency in their work under 
a system allowing individual freedom of action, 
Similarly, the nations of the world can only work for 
the benefit of all if they are free. We are not opposed 
to ‘‘ understanding,”’ but we are opposed to its carice 
ture as demonstrated by every one of the previous Co 
ferences—for example, Versailles, the Hague. Speak 
ing at the tenth Congress of the German Nationd 
People’s Party, I proved that we no longer have that 
free associated self-reliant play of individual nationd 
economies from which alone world economy can grow. 
If antiquated methods of colonization are to b 
applied to the relations of free nations, the result is 
an economic world crisis. Regarded from historical as 
well as from philosophical standpoints, the realization 
of Marxist ideals is contained in the present world 
crisis. The Young Plan, which unjustly bears the nam 
of a noted American economist and which, if he had 
had any say in the matter, would never have beet 
called after him, is an outstanding example of thes 
false ideals. America, just celebrating the 1 soth anni 
versary of her liberation by George Washington, # 
better able than anyone else to appreciate the fact tha 
no understanding worthy of the name can ever talt 
place between Germany, an international colony, @ 
the one side, and on the other a tyrant provided with 
all possible means of coercion by armed force and gold. 

Germany is willing to grasp the hand of everyone wh 
offers it to her on a basis of equality. She believes 
the possibility of living together peacefully, but only # 
the basis of such equality as she is justified in claim 
ing on the strength of her historic past, as well as he 
contributions to the development of mankind. 

This review would be incomplete if it touched off 


on economic problems. Senator Borah was right it 
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pointing out, in his courageous discussions 
with M. Laval, that political problems also must be 
clarified if peace and prosperity are to thrive in Europe. 
Many Americans undoubtedly still possess old pre-war 
atlases. 1 ask them to look at the map of Europe and 
compare the pre-war one with that of to-day. They 
will see at a single glance how vast territories in the 
east and west have been torn away, territories which 
agriculturally and industrially formed the corner-stone 
of German economy. That this Germany, which will 
never be able to develop a progressive economy 
in such circumstances, should pay _ tribute 
for sixty years at the will of France! What 
would Americans say if a foreign “‘ corridor ’’ were 
drawn through the heart of America from San Fran- 
cisco to Juarez or Paso del Norte in Mexico, if the 
beautiful city at the Golden Gate were torn away and 
changed into a free State, and if the River Missis- 
sippi were placed under foreign administration? Such 
a question answers itself. 

Of the numerous questions still awaiting solution, I 
will only touch briefly on Disarmament. Here, too, 
Germany is justified by divine as well as human laws, 
in being the challenger. Relying on a general disarma- 
ment, as stipulated by the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many, in good faith, disarmed completely. Her utter 
defencelessness in the midst of nations who are more 
strongly armed than in 1914 is one of the greatest 
dangers to European peace. In view of the conditions 
to the east of Germany, the situation is becoming more 
and more unbearable. 

The world is now faced with far-reaching decisions 
which will determine its future farther than one can yet 
see. The right way out can only be found if one avoids 
and keeps aloof from all the phantoms and phrases 
which have been distorting the clear view of far too 
many responsible statesmen during the last decade. 
It is no longer a question of how much can be squeezed 
out of the German people at the price of its complete 
impoverishment. This system has already taken a very 
bitter revenge upon the world. It is a well-known fact 
that international debts are only payable with surplus 


degree probably unequalled in her previous history. 
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exports. The Dawes Plan clearly established that fact. 
No sensible person wishes Germany to make the 
world problem of unemployment worse by pursuing 
such an export policy as Russia. No international 
committee will be able to wipe this out, which is a most 
convincing reason, comprehensible to everyone, why it 
is necessary to terminate the reparations system. Not 
even the Commission provided by the Young Plan to 
examine into Germany’s ability to pay reparations, 
should America declare a moratorium, will be able to 
change this. I have always emphasized the national 
elements in Germany who, being firm supporters of 
the sanctity of private property, will do everything in 
their power to fulfil Germany’s private obligations 
which include America’s loans to us. The world must 
do its part in enabling us to do this. 

Mankind is awakening. Millions are only now 
beginning to realize they were spellbound by those 
pernicious doctrines of international Marxism without 
actually being aware of it, doctrines which are ulti- 
mately responsible for the present world situation. 
We who are adherents of Christian culture, who 
believe in the sanctity of the family and in the divinely 
inspired aspirations of individuals in free unhampered 
work ; we who, despite our terrible plight, have fought 
untiringly for these ideals against the enemies who 
are seeking to destroy them, are convinced that a 
happier future for mankind is possible only on the basis 
of such ideals. Let us not forget that in Eastern Europe 
there is a fire smouldering whose flames, again and 
again, more and more often, are darting across the 
borders of other nations. Germany—I repeat—is still 
a strong, safe bulwark against that anti-Christ 
Bolshevism, despite poverty and oppression. But the 
despair which is seizing an ever-growing part of the 
population is far too good a road-maker for Bolshevism. 
George Washington wanted America’s guiding stars 
to be always ‘‘ common sense and good-will towards 
mankind.” I am confident that these will remain the 
same at the present time also, when, before God and 
mankind, America is carrying responsibilities in a 


By DouGLas JERROLD 


HERE is one real problem ot education, and it 

is never discussed. That is why the tens of 

millions which we spend on education are 
largely wasted. The problem is not concerned with 
the pay of teachers, the extension of the school age or 
with finance, but with the curriculum. What are we 
teaching and what ought we to teach? 

The case for compulsory education as it was argued 
and proved last century was based on social justice. 
A boy, however clever, could never begin to learn, 
not unless he was grounded in knowledge, but unless 
he was provided with the instruments for acquiring 
knowledge. He must be able, in other words, to 
read, write and do sums. For the rest, educational 
Progress consists in enabling a boy to climb what 
was called the educational ladder. At first the ladder 
Was very steep, and the number of boys who were 
assisted to climb it was correspondingly few. The 
path has now been eased and the financial provision 
made so generous that no less than 45 per cent. of 

undergoing education at Oxford have been 
helped there by grants and scholarships. 

is, of course, is only a small part of the story: 

at the provincial universities the percentage is much 

higher, and in the grant-aided secondary schools every 

boy of every class receives some assistance from pub- 

lic funds, while very many receive personal grants in 


addition to the benefit they get from the reduced fees 
which the grant-aided schools are able to charge. It 
is true to say to-day that no boy capable of benefiting 
by secondary education is denied the benefit by reason 
of poverty. 

But even that is only the beginning of the story. 
In the last two years a revolution in the system of 
public education has been and is still in process of 
being carried out. This revolution is nothing less 
than the acceptance by the State of the obligation 
to provide everyone, irrespective of his abilities or 
needs, with secondary in addition to elementary educa- 
tion. This vast change has been carried out by 
administrative action, without any change in the law, 
by the simple expedient of confining elementary 
schools to boys and girls under 11 and collecting the 
children over 11 until the school-leaving age in central 
schools, where they receive, under the Acts providing 
for free elementary education, education of a totally 
different kind. 

This change is, in principle, so entirely to the good 
that the public, through their representatives in the 
House of Commons, have entirely failed to enquire 
whether it is going to be good in practice. This 
depends entirely on what is taught. 

This question has become one of vital national 
importance because of the essential difference in kind 
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between elementary and secondary education. Elemen- 
tary education is intended only to develop the powers 
of memory, observation and application, and to put 
in children’s hands the instruments by which they 
can learn. There is, therefore, no serious difference 
of opinion between any parties or creeds as to the 
curriculum. 

Secondary education, on the other hand, has a 
totally different object. It is concerned, not with the 
machinery by which knowledge can be obtained, but 
with knowledge itself. And it is concerned in its 
higher stages, and indirectly even in its earliest stages, 
with something more important than knowledge, with 
imparting an attitude of mind, an intellectual bent, 
which is extremely likely to become—and quite 
arguably ought to become—an intellectual, bias. What 
sort of a being is man, and what ought his attitude 
to be towards his family, towards the State, and 
towards the Churches? What does history teach us, 
and what does science teach us, about these things? 
The sort of answer which the man, will give to these 
questions will depend entirely upon the sort of educa- 
tion which the boy has received. Can folly go further, 
in the circumstances, than to leave the determining 
of the kind of education, without further enquiry, to 
experts? 

The trouble is not that the experts are either 
indifferent or bigoted. It would be far better if they 
were one or the other. If they were indifferent, they 
would not wage unnecessary war on private schools 
which do, by reason usually of the conditions attached 
to their endowments, teach some definite attitude 
towards life’s problems. If, on the other hand, they 
were bigoted they might inculcate some attitude which 
you or I might dislike, but which would quite arguably 
be better than nothing. But what actually happens 
is that the educational authorities set out to be neither 
indifferent nor bigoted, but ‘‘ impartial.’’ And as the 
teaching becomes more advanced, the ‘‘ impartiality ”’ 
becomes more marked. Higher secondary education, 
for, instance, provides very little, and university educa- 
tion provides no religious instruction, no instruction 
in morals, and no instruction in citizenship. 

How can it? you will ask, for people are not agreed 
about these things, and where the public money is 
being used, the State must be fair to everyone. 

I agree that the problem is extremely difficult: it 
is probably the most difficult problem that there is. 
We do not want to breed a race of little Socialists, 
or little Protectionists, or little Liberals, according to 
the party in office. We do not want to force a set 
of religious convictions down the throats of children 
whose parents belong to a different creed. All the 
same it is a problem which cannot be left unsolved, 
A State which itself shrinks from any responsibility 
for teaching the fundamental loyalties to its young 
citizens and which by its regulations prevents the 
teachers from doing so, is not going to survive. 

These are strong words, but a moment’s reflection 
will justify them. Human nature demands and will 
always find something outside itself as an object of 
loyalty. It may be a Church, it may be the State, 
it may be the family, or it may be the social class 
to which the individual belongs. The modern English 
State does not teach any duty to God as the funda- 
mental and over-riding loyalty. Neither does it, for 
fear of being accused of political bias, make a religion, 
or even an inspiration, of patriotism. It has no 
respect, and teaches no respect, for the family. The 
whole of our social legislation has the effect of making 
the child independent of the family, and of removing 
from the parents more and more the responsibility for 
maintaining their children, or even from feeding them 
while at school. Much of this is inevitable, and in 
the matter of providing meals for necessitous school- 
children it is definitely wise and Christian, but unless 
steps are taken to counteract the impression left in 
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the child’s mind, the results are fatal to the preseryg. 
tion of the family as the foundation of society, ang 
family responsibility as the foundation of publi 
virtue. 

Many Socialists, and some who are not Socialists 
will say that all these loyalties are old-fashioned ang 
out of date. I do not agree, but this is not the point 
of this article. I am only concerned to say that 4 
State which inculcates none of these loyalties, which 
transcend the different interests of different classe, 
and professions and localities, will inevitably pj 
into class or territorial divisions, or probably into both, 
It will lose spiritual cohesion and national conscious. 
ness, It will become, first, incapable of governing other 
races, and, finally, incapable of governing itself. That 
is why the most vigorous institutions in Europ 
to-day, the Soviet Republic, the Fascist State and the 
Roman Catholic Church, all insist on the vigorous 
and purposeful control of the education of. those for 
whom they are responsible. The Western Parlia. 
mentary States, in one way or another, have got ty 
do the same if they are to survive. Here is a ques. 
tion which cuts across all parties, but which should 
engage the attention of every man anxious to see 
our free institutions triumphing over the war of 
classes and standing fast before the tide of disruption 
and revolutionary ideas. 


SATURDAY DICTIONARY 


THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE 


Tue Einstein theory, as applied and amplified by 
Jeans, Eddington, and others, maintained that there 
was only a certain amount of physical matter distri 
buted through the four-dimensional space-time con 
tinuum. The distribution of this matter was obviously 
uneven, but the quantity of matter in the universe was 
thought to remain substantially the same; and sinc 
it was held that the curvature of space was mathematic 
ally determined, it followed that not only was matter 
finite, but space itself was finite and the universe was 
finite. 

It was pointed’out (Wyatt Tilby, Edinburgh Review, 
January, 1929) that this doctrine could not be mai 
tained even theoretically, since it was based on a com 
fusion of thought between space and the matter which 
was a small part of the content of space. The physica 
cosmos might be finite, but the space in which th 
cosmos was set was infinite, and consequently the 
universe was infinite. 

Astronomical observation has now confirmed it 
practice this objection on the ground of philosophicd 
theory. It has been found that the spiral nebulz at 
receding at vast speed; but since they still remain tee 
scopically visible, at least for the time being, they mus 
still exist physically; and the space through whid 
they travel and which therefore contains them, mus 
also exist. Unless, then, we maintain the improbabk 
hypothesis that matter creates its own space as it gos 
along, we must assume that whatever the natured 
space, and whether we can define its properties or m0 
it must demonstrably exist, and it appears to be infinit 
in extent, 

These considerations led first to the doctrine of Islas 
Universes, which was obviously untenable; and ths 
has now been replaced by the idea of an Expanditg 
Universe, in which matter spreads itself with diminis 
ing tenuity through space. Professor Eddington, # 
a lecture last week, added that ‘‘ the bubble of # 
Universe had burst,’’ but this was frankly a conj 
if not a purely rhetorical comment; and it is clear thé 
the theory of the Expanding Universe would be m# 
correctly described as the Expanding Cosmos. 
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IS THE CUCKOO A LOVE-BIRD? 


By BERNARD AcworRTH (AUTHOR OF ‘ THIS BONDAGE ’) 


OR thousands of years the cuckoo has been an 
object of ornithological and scientific specula- 
tion. This intriguing bird has inspired a great 
literature, scarcely equalled in volume by the litera- 
ture devoted to any other species of bird or beast. 

It was an object of close study, and a subject of 
moralizing, to the greatest of the Greeks as it is to 
thousands of men and women to-day, outside the 
ranks of professional ornithologists and scientists. 

Though many mythical stories surround the cuckoo, 
to-day there are but two schools of thought as to the 
means by which that exotic egg is inserted into the 
nest of its apparently respectable ‘‘ foster-parents.”’ 
Some maintain that the egg is laid in the nest by an 
intruding female cockoo, whereas others assert that 
the egg is laid outside the nest, carried in the 
jntruder’s bill, and deposited in the nest. 

Now it must have struck many besides myself as 
strange that there can be any doubt or controversy 
on such a matter, with so common a bird so closely 
observed, if either or both of these methods are 
employed. And yet, conclusive evidence in support 
of either theory is lacking in a most singular manner. 

Furthermore, the cuckoo’s egg has frequently been 
found, according to the highest authorities, in nests 
into which the egg could not possibly have been 
inserted by either method. Cuckoo’s eggs have been 
found in nests impossible of approach by so large a 
bird. They have been found, among other strange 
places, in small nests underground. 

Again, how comes it that the cuckoo’s eggs are of 
immense variety, not in colouring and marking only, 
but in size? They are found in nests from those of 
the rook and pigeon to the hedge-sparrow, and, as is 
well known, not infrequently they resemble very 
closely, in colour and marking, the eggs among which 
they repose, 

Is it not straining our credulity to the breaking- 
point when we are asked by scientists to believe 
that the cuckoo has the wit and the capacity to adjust 
the size of its egg to those of the foster-parents? 

It is a well-known fact that the eggs of particular 
birds of other species are identically pigmented year 
after year. Can it seriously be believed that a cuckoo 
lays an egg, carefully studies its appearance and 
then proceeds with the egg in its bill, to search for 
a nest with eggs to match it, as other modern scien- 
tists have hazarded? 

Why, again, should a cuckoo, 13} inches in length, 
lay eggs that sometimes, though not always, approxi- 
mate in size to the eggs of a tiny hedge-sparrow, 
three inches in length? To admit of such varying 
sizes, colours and markings, the egg-producing 
paraphernalia inside a cuckoo must be as accom- 
modating as must the ingenuity and self-control of the 
female bird be astonishing. 

Turning to the habits of the cuckoo, as related by 
such famous authorities as White, Seebohm, Hudson, 
Butler, and many others, we cannot fail to be struck 
by the strangeness of the cuckoo’s ‘‘ goings on.”’ 
‘hus, the rarer bird, the female cuckoo, excites no 
sign of passion or interest in the males of her species. 
Indeed, it is stated authoritatively that cuckoos, unlike 
other birds, do not mate. The male cuckoo, on the 
other hand, exercises a queer fascination over birds 
of other species which follow it about, approach it on 
the call of ‘‘ cuckoo,” gaze with rapt eyes into its 
face, and are said to mob it. I confess I suspect this 
mobbing to be neither aggressive, nor yet platonic, 

t, rather, amatory. 

Y, again, is the female cuckoo relatively a rarity 
among flocks of males? It is not so, to any marked 


extent, among other birds, after the winter separation 
of the sexes has been rectified by the return home of 
the birds to their old nesting grounds. 

A short article does not admit of enlargement on 
the many other eccentricities which segregate the 
cuckoo into a category all its own, so I will say out- 
right that a long study of the cuckoo’s life story, as 
related by the greatest ornithologists of the world, 
almost convinces me that the cuckoo is in reality a flying 
mule ’’—a_ hybrid. 

The alleged foster-mother is the real mother of the 
young bird, and the diligent and enthusiastic ‘‘ foster- 
father,’’ poor, deluded little wretch, is, in very truth, 
a miserable cuckold. 

Herein, indeed, lies the only justification of that old 
English word cuckold. The analogy is then complete. 

If, as the circumstantial evidence abundantly goes to 
prove, the female cuckoo is sterile, and the male cuckoo 
is, like his human prototype, a licentious and gay bird, 
bold, magnificent, and even hawk-like in appearance, 
though timid and sneaking in spirit, all the strange and 
otherwise inexplicable mysteries of this mysterious 
bird are simply explained. 

The excess of males over females is in accordance 
with our experience of hybrids. Mules, contrary to 
popular belief, are by no means sterile, the assertion 
of the new American ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ not- 
withstanding. If the alleged ‘‘ foster-mother ’’ of the 
cuckoo is in reality the natural mother, every difficulty 
about the egg, its size, its markings and its method 
of deposit in the nest, vanishes like mist before the 
sun. 

The indifference of the male cuckoos to the rarer 
females of their own species is excusable, and the 
licentiousness of the male, if reprehensible, is surely 
pardonable, on a _ soft spring morning, in the 
tantalizing circumstances in which the cuckoo finds 
himself. 

The egg observed in the cuckoo’s bill is not a 
cuckoo’s egg, but is an egg extracted for food from 
his paramour’s nest. 

Some may contend that the fixity of the species, 
in size and appearance, is a fatal flaw in my case, as 
I myself was at first disposed to allow. A careful study 
of Mendel’s Law of Genetics, however, confirms the 
conviction that the cuckoo is a ‘‘ Love-Bird,”’ and that, 
so far from being an unnatural bird, he is, on the 
contrary, a devastatingly natural one. 

Though the size and general appearance of the com- 
mon English variety of cuckoo remain constant, a 
careful study of authoritative ornithological books 
reveals that in the colourings and markings of cuckoos 
there is unusual variation in the feathers for birds of 
the same species, this notable variation having been 
attributed, erroneously in my view, to frequent moults, 
and as an index of age. 

The eggs of the great spotted cuckoo, it is not 
surprising to note, are generally found in the nests of 
the crow family and not in the nests of the small birds 
that mother the normal English variety. 

To my mind, the shrewdest criticism of my case is 
to be found in the fact that so simple an explanation 
should be offered for the first time—so far as I am 
aware—by myself. It sometimes happens, however, 
that a very simple explanation, not open to observa- 
tiony is overlooked, as I have shown to be the case 
with other phenomena of bird life in ‘ This Bondage.’ 

Truths about the natural world are generally, if not 
always, discovered by looking inwards, not outwards; 
not by observing, but by thinking. 


(Copyright in all countries) 
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~WISECRACKING 


By JoHN HEyYGATE 


There were wisecracks when the film was silent. 

You could see a smile parting the lips of the chief 
humorist and, if you had the patience, you could read 
his joke and maybe laugh with him a moment later. 
For the quick-witted, wisecrack by caption was equiva- 
lent to having a familiar jest explained at length by its 
author; for the remainder of the audience, it was like 
waiting for the scoreboard to announce the fact that 
No. 10 had just been clean and very clearly bowled. 
You knew pretty well that a laugh was pending; but 
‘* Wait for it! wait for it !’’ as the sergeant-major says 
to the over-zealous recruit. 

The early talking pictures were mainly lavish 
spectacles, scenes in cabaret and night-club, in which 
the characters were, by profession, continually 
breaking into Broadway melodies. | When the talkie 
developed sufficiently to permit high-speed action 
dramas, there came the need for a new form of speech, 
an incisive machine-gun dialogue, light enough and 
bright enough to keep pace with the action, amuse the 
audience, and flexible enough to bridge the instant gulf 
between the racketeer at business and the heroine at 
her mother’s bedside, What was needed was a one 
line, fast-running dialogue, a barrage of wisecrackery 
to pin the audience in their places, and American film 
producers had not far to look for it. 

The average Englishman arriving for the first time 
in New York invariably complains of the speed. Taxis, 
elevators, elevated, but most of all the eternal bright- 
ness of the New Yorker, as bright as the sunlight, 
leave the British mind stranded like a shy passenger 
on a rush-hour tube platform. Reporter, storekeeper, 
bellboy, cop maintain a level of brightness—I shall not 
label it wit—that is equalled only in one other lingo, 
our own Cockney; and the average Englishman, not 
being tuned up to the pace and intricacies of pure 
Smithfield or Billingsgate, is left temporarily a little 
flat. The public school type may turn oysterish and 
achieve the sort of pose which is always threatening 
to cause a war between the two countries. Others must 
learn the dialect and forget their reputation for humour 
in England. 

American talkie kings transferred Broadway back- 
chat direct on to the screen. Here was the very 
dialogue they wanted. Built up on a 100 per cent. 
bright and vivid exaggeration and full of expressive 
national slang, it was guaranteed to hit the audience 
from out of the screen. Being constructed largely from 
nothing intrinsically humorous, it could be applied to 
leaven the scene when pathos threatened bathos. If Art 
is heightened life, English films have not risen above 
the life level, and thus the emotional capacity of audi- 
ences is constantly being strained by scenes which are 
too true to be good and too poignant to prevent a laugh. 
The professional playwright, on the other hand, 
knows exactly how far he can go without a shuffle in 
the stalls. He has the measure of the Englishman’s 
emotional embarrassment and the Englishwoman’s 
tragic predilections. He has, in fact, so manipulated 
stage drama that the distinction between tragedy and 

comedy has almost vanished. The last scene in Act II 
of ‘ Autumn Crocus,’ but for Herr Lederer’s springbok 
antics, might perhaps have proved too much for frail 
emotions, so infinitely more sensitive to Art than to 
Life. (What tyrant schoolmistresses my weeping spin- 
sterly neighbours might have been!) But for the 
remainder of the play the stage joke, which can be seen 
coming like an old acquaintance up St. James’s Street, 
provided the sunshine whenever the shadow grew heavy. 
The British film has yet to learn from Chaplin and 
Harold Lloyd and others by what subtle means an 


I: is not entirely a product of the American talkie. 


audience is converted from laughter to tears and tears 
to laughter, and how to avoid those terrible unintep. 
tional conversions. It must learn by dialogue ang 
pace regulation, to run on a light, yet unfacetious level 
without giving the audience too much time to think 
of what they are feeling. 

The English sense of humour, probably the best at 
its best in the world, is based on aspects of life intrip. 
sically or critically humorous. For this reason a good 
English joke usually leaves the American thinking. He 
has little power of criticism, less poise. I always feel 
that his humour is a juggling turn to hide the barren. 
ness of his outlook, and that one day he will drop the 
plates. His humour is of the surface, a trick, an inter. 
play of words, an exaggeration, a vitality, an unprac. 
tical joke, first cousin to the boisterous German 
Lustigkeit. The Russian laughs at life, the English. 
man with certain aspects of it, while the American wise- 
cracks on the circumference in an unconscious effort to 
avoid its implications, The American, when not being 
seriously funny, is seldom amusing. But the fact that 
two average comedians can hold the stage with an 
interchange of wisecracks, proves their worth as an art 
form—a tour de force of ingenuity which is actually 
effortless, a sing-song of nasal slang which refreshes 
the English tongue from the ancient springs of Africa, 

‘* You weren’t on the other side when they had the 
war, were you?” 

‘* What’s the answer ?”’ 

‘* | was wondering how they ever got along without 
you! ” 

There is a joke, long-winded, depending a good deal 
on intonation, which is built up from nothing but a 
far-fetched image. But it gets its laugh. 

‘* Hey, lookit! There’s a fellow trying to kiss a 
girl.” 

Where ?”’ 

‘* Here.” 

Another example from the Fox film ‘ Bad Girl, 
which is a great improvement on the apple-pie bed. 

‘* That tie looks like an unbent pretzel.’’ 

‘* Aw, the tie is all right.”’ 

‘* You only wear it. Other people have to see it.” 

Something better here; something with a__ point, 
almost an epigrammatic flavour. .. . 

‘* Wattah bad man you must be, Lord Illingworth.” 

‘* What d’you call a bad man, Mrs, Allonby?”’ 

‘* The sortah man who admires innocence.”’ 

And a bad girl?” 

‘* Aw, the sortah girl a man never gets tired of. .. .” 

If Oscar Wilde had lived to write talkie plays. . -. 

These lines, ‘‘ adapted” from a ‘ Woman of No 
Importance ’ would not only fit into any first-rate talkie, 
but would supply the extra ounce of thought without 
which the most sustained wisecrackery is inclined to 
bore. It may be objected that epigram or paradox 
holds up the action, just as the playwright has to lead 
his flock gently up the path of humour and producers t0 
calculate for a two-minute interval after the joke has 
exploded. Meanwhile the fact remains that in wist 
cracking Hollywood has found the divine accompa 
ment to film stars in all their courses; and that Elstree 
has not. Of course, language is a grave handicap. So 
long as the B.B.C. withholds its approval from colle 
quialisms, already current from Wyndham Lewis © 
Whitechapel, there can be no official alternative © 
English as it used once to be spoken. Personally! 
recommend the film industry to desert their loud 
speakers and take a turn in Merrie Islington, or liste 
to a pair of rival London bus drivers exchanging cour 
tesies. They will learn as much within sound of 


Bells as in Hollywood. 
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The Saturday Review 


‘FESTIVAL’ 


By BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


are falling from the presses as swiftly as the old 
leaves from the trees, the most cursory glance at 
the publishers’ advertisements causes one to feel a 
ignant sympathy for the members of the Book 
Society Selection Committee. In the Sunday news- 
r which lies before me there are thirty-five 
columns of publishers’ advertisements. In each of 
these columns there are, according to the quoted 
criticisms, about ten works of “‘ genius.” So that the 
Book Society, if it were to recommend all the books 
the critics are shouting about, would have to choose 
a book not only for every month, nor even for every 
week, but for every day. ° 

| do not know on what principle the members of 
the committee work, but they have certainly hit the 
bull’s eye with their choice for November— 
‘ Festival,’ by Struthers Burt. It is a beautiful and 
juminous piece of work, which I shall discuss in a 
moment. 

| have had occasion to be very truculent about the 
Book Society in the past, and if they ever thrust another 
‘Tobit Transplanted’ on me, I shall be even more 
truculent in the future. Therefore let us thank them 
for their wisdom and discernment in giving us 
‘Festival.’ There are at least a dozen books they 
might have chosen, for instance Philip Guedalla’s ‘ The 
Duke,’ which, as Miss Lynd has courageously but truly 
observed, ‘‘ must be one of the best biographies ever 
written.’ However, one imagines that there might be 
objections, from the Book Society’s members, if they 
were given two historical works in succession. And 
of all the other novels which might have been recom- 
mended, ‘ Festival’ is the best. 

It is the best for a great many reasons. One of 
those reasons proclaims itself in the second sentence 
of the book, which gives a picture of the sun rising 
over a garden, telling how it rises 


over the Lombardy poplars which marked the end of the 
garden, holding up close perpendicular branches like 
foliated silver cups to catch some cool light wine. 


When a reviewer discovers a simile like that on the 
first page of a book, he smacks his lips, removes the 
book from the mantelpiece where he had carelessly 
propped it up, and transports it to the most comfort- 
able armchair he can find, in the expectation of having 
a good time. Sometimes he is disappointed, for 
certain authors put all their goods on the top, like 
those vile men who sell strawberries on barrows, trust- 
ing that some harassed reviewers may read only the 
first few pages, and then glance at the publisher’s 
blurb to see what else the book is about. But he will 
not be disappointed in ‘ Festival.’ 

It is the story of an American business man, who 
tries to retire and can’t. He has made money, and 
he wants to plant a garden. But Fate, in the shape of 
an ambitious wife, and also in the shape of a restless 
unhappy daughter, and a quasi-mistress of dreadful 
spirituality, and oh . . . a lot of other people, pre- 
vents him. He ends up as Ambassador to Italy. 
William Dorn Griffiths, however, is not a Babbit. He 
ls more of a Dodsworth than a Babbit. Yet he is 
essentially himself, and to me he is as real as any char- 
acter Sinclair Lewis ever created, and a good deal 
more pleasant. 

The only review I have read of this book made 
the not very intelligent complaint that one felt one 
had met all the characters in it before. | Why one 

Id quarrel with that, I do not know. Too often I 
tead books in which I am quite certain that I never 
have met, never want to meet, and thank God never 
shall meet any of the characters in it. I have met a 


I: these dark November days, when the new books 


great many of the characters in ‘ Festival,’ in 
America, and it is really for this reason that the 
English public should read it . . . for solid informa- 
tion concerning a people of whom they know 
strangely littl. | The book is filled with sentences 
which rise like rockets, illuminating whole sections 
of the strange and turbulent American people. 

Consider this, concerning an American virgin, who 
was loose of tongue but chaste of soul: 


She belonged to the only race in the world that can lose 
its virtue and awake the next morning and not know that 
this has happened. 

There is the concentrated wisdom of a whole 
textbook on psychology in that remark. It is a 
tabloid analysis of a very large section of young 
America. If you can swallow that sentence, and 
digest it, you will understand, for example, why 
American ‘ petting parties ’’ are physically shocking 
but psychologically unimportant. 

Or again, this sentence about Dorn’s wife Dee, 
who is a mass of repressions, though she does 
not know it (like so many American matrons). 
Dee has a Quaker strain in her which disapproves 
of all forms of sensuousness, and thinks it is not 
really ‘‘right’’ to care much about dress and 
underclothes and all that. This is how the author 
presents her: 


Dee stared into the mirror. That black gown, Dee 
reflected, fitted her perfectly. Fully clothed it was all 
right to look at oneself, if every now and then one made 
an impatient gesture as if it really didn’t matter. 

The insight which recorded that ‘‘ impatient ges- 
ture’’ is quite diabolical. 

And if you want a pocket generalization of the 
whole American business fraternity, I defy you 
to better this. Dorn is speaking to a charming 
but degenerate Italian prince. (The prince is the 
only character in the book who does not ring 
quite true. Mr. Burt must not put his trust in 
princes.) Dorn says: 


** | wish all you people would get into your heads what 
we really are over there. Things happen rapidly. We 
aren’t boosters any more. You’re the boosters. We've 
become rather dissatisfied and cynical. You see ’’—he 
paused and smiled—‘‘ we’ve had motor-cars so long we 
don’t think God lives in a carburettor any longer.’’ He 
looked down at his hands folded on the tablecloth and 
looked up. ‘‘ As a matter of fact,”” he said, ‘‘ we never 
were very material. That’s been our trouble. We’re 
confirmed unrealists. We don’t keep our fauns and our 
executives separate. Every American business man has 
a faun somewhere inside of him, and most of our fauns 
are damned good executives.”’ 


Which is so true that it ought to be learnt by 
heart, at least by all English novelists who write 
about America without first-hand knowledge. 

One could, in fact, make a very useful Calendar 
from the pages of ‘ Festival’ with a ‘‘ thought 
for every day.’’ I wish that somebody would try. 
It would at least be better than the dreary little 
moralizations from Wordsworth which I always 
find at the bottom of my own calendars. For 
Wordsworth is a bad man for starting the day, 
though he may be all right to end it. 


« »Next Week’s Saturpay Review will contain: 


An International Currency, by J. P. Lockhart-Mummery. 
Rogue Elephants, by W. S. Chadwick. 

The Oid Penny Theatres, by Brian Fitzgerald. 

Argument : Should Britain Grow Its Own Food? 

And a Story by Peter Traill. 
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DOES PARIS DICTATE FASHION ? 


By Baroness HANIEL OF Paris 


In a world of rapidly changing values nothing goes 
unquestioned, and while Paris has complacently 
accepted her position as fashion leader for centuries, 
now suddenly her supremacy is questioned. Holly- 
wood, whose pictures flood the world, has decided 
that she must not be out of date, and as an important 
film takes many months to produce, she is_per- 
turbed lest her fashions should be behind the times. 
In America to think is to act, and immediately the 
Hollywood potentates announced that they were about 
to annex Madame Chanel, the famous Paris dress- 
maker, at a fabulous cost, to make Hollywood not up 
to date but before it. 

“What Hollywood wears to-day the world will 
wear to-morrow ’’ was to be their motto, but they 
were eager to keep their secrets, for it takes less 
time to make a frock than it does to make a film, 
and there was the obvious danger of speeding 
up fashion designs only to be left behind them. 

Yet the world of fashion is not yet ruled by the 
** advance creation’? as revealed by Hollywood, and 
Paris goes serenely on her way suggesting the frocks 
of the future, which suggestions are as religiously 
considered as has ever been the case. 

A reputation such as Paris .possesses is not 
built up in a day, nor are the convictions of 
centuries to be dispelled by a mere gesture of 
Hollywood’s; and though America may move with 
the times, Europe is remarkably conservative, and 
fashions germinate in Europe. 

The woman of Paris will not be dictated to, 
and one wonders if she in truth dictates; does the 
designer obey her whim or does she follow his 
fashion? It would be hard to say, for probably 
the truth lies, as usual, midway between these extremes, 
Popular opinion influences the Paris dress designer, 
he in his turn dictates the fashion of the day, 
and the Parisienne gives her complete ensemble that 
indescribable ‘‘ chic ’’ air by her choice of accessories 
and details that complete the whole. 

The Paris dress designer has won his ascendancy 
by two means—he is prepared to give endless time 
and thought to the creation of his models, then 
having obtained them he knows that is not enough, 
and once again he must give the whole powers of 
his intelligence to the study of the personality of his 
client. The English designer is always in danger 
of putting his creation before his client; his Paris 
rival knows the two must be studied together. 

The Paris designer cannot take too much pains 
over his models, and he studies his materials as the 
artist studies his paints. Here is a cloth that lends 
itself to originality of design and a flight of the 
imagination, and the artist in him is all alert. 
Here again is a cloth that must follow the traditional 
and conventional. Again he has a conception that 
demands some new weave or colour to bring it to 
fruition, and he is not content till the factories 
have been scoured in search of his demands. 

At last, having obtained models to meet his general 
ends, he realizes that now it is his business to modify 
them to suit specific cases, and in this he proves him- 
self the superior artist to the designers of other lands, 
who are apt to be too rigid in their adherence to 
their own conceptions. The true artist is the master, 
not the slave, of his art. 

So long as the Paris dress designer takes himself 
seriously as an artist, so long as he is inspired by 
the sum total of the artistic conceptions of his 
fellow countrywomen, and so long as he is prepared 
to study his client with the same interest as he 
studies the medium of his work, so long will Paris 
stay the fashion centre of the world. 
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By THe Hon. Mrs. FRANCIS LASCELLEs 


Lonpon is now recognized as the centre of the worl 
for clothes, as for almost everything else. No longe; 
do we allow Paris to dictate our fashions, and follow 
blindly when Paris tells us what, or what not, to wegy, 

We are an easy-going peopl, and we have always 
been liable, as a race, to give other nations credit fo; 
being more clever than ourselves, more especially, 
perhaps, in the matter of women’s dress-fashions, 
But our experiences during the war years made it per. 
fectly clear that we could never again afford to be 
dependent upon anyone but ourselves. 

During those dark days we were obliged to do with. 
out our Paris models and our Viennese tailor-mades, 
All the famous dressmakers in London did their owp 
designing, since when they have never looked back, 
Men like Mr. Reville and Herman Tappé (of New 
York) and many others proved to themselves, as well 
as to their customers, that they were just as clever and 
resourceful as their friends across the Channel. 

Not so very long ago English dressmakers, and the 
women who “‘ led ’’ society, spoke with bated breath 
of Paris fashions, and no woman, at the beginning of 
the season, dared order a dress until the new models 
came over. But now, how many women really care? 
It is not that Paris is any less clever than she was, but 
she cannot, any longer, hold the reins for the rest of 
the world. 

The real reason for this is, I think, that the mentality 
of women has changed with the passing of years, They 
have, so to speak, shaken Paris off. Women think 
more for themselves, and have sufficient courage to use 
their common sense regarding their own clothes. If 
Paris says ‘‘ Black,’’ the streets of London are not 
immediately filled with processions of women in dole 
ful draperies. 

Women realize more and more that it is far smarter 
to be individual in dress than merely to follow the herd. 
I have known that tendency to reach the point of 
absurdity when nearly every woman in Paris, from 
Madame la Comtesse to the little midinette, walked 
about in the self-same hat and suit, with the same 
pochette and little umbrella tucked under the arm at 
exactly the same angle. Shoes were of the same cut, 
and one particular shade of stocking was worn. The 
whole varied only in the matter of quality and material, 

It is surprising to find how many things which are 
sold in France come originally from England. Among 
them are tweeds, homespuns, shirtings of all descrip 
tions, silk underwear, heavy gloves, and camel-hair 
goods. France, of course, in turn sends us the lighter 
fabrics—chiffons, silks, of many kinds, fine kid gloves, 
and so on. No country is absolutely independent, 
largely for climatic reasons. 

Years ago, women would pay fabulous prices for 
some of their garments in order to be ‘‘ exclusive,” 
under the delusion that they were getting something 
unique. But the ‘* Original model ” was at all times 
something of a myth. Even dresses costing fifty o 
sixty pounds, made by the real model makers, dribble 
mysteriously into London by twos and threes, The 
same dresses would be in New York and Montreal, and 
certainly in Berlin and Vienna. How it happened, 1 
one knew, but it was so. 

However clever designers may be, they cannot go ™ 
inventing by themselves without the danger of getting 
** set ’’ and perhaps a little rusty. It is most necessafy 
for designers of clothes, and cutters and buyers, to gt 
away from their own place and study other peoples 
creations and ideas. Paris is get-at-able, and & 
therefore a centre. If New York were but the samt 
distance away from us, no doubt we should go ther, 
and American buyers and fashion seekers would p4 
us a similar compliment. 
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BREAKDOWN IN 


the single railway line in the great valley beneath 

Ben Dorain, that our car gave final warning of its 
long overdue dissolution. Realizing that there was 
no returning, we forced it, clattering and rebellious, 
to carry us on to Inveroran, where a tiny inn shares 
the solitude of Loch Tulla with the wind and the 
curlews. And the inn was full. 
’ Thirteen miles back was the hotel at Tyndrum; in 
‘front, ten miles past the Black Mount, was King’s 
House, a solitary speck of hospitality between the 
bleak waste of Rannoch Moor and Glencoe. Being 
townsmen, our first thought was for a telephone; and 
to our surprise we found that they had one. True, it 
was not exactly in the inn itself, being as a matter 
of fact in the post office at Bridge of Orchy. But 
that was only just more than three miles away, and 
the road lay along the banks of Loch Tulla, which is 
as fair a stretch of water as you may see, when the sun 
shines on it and the hills are green and gold and 
purple. 

The postmaster was sympathetic, but he pointed 
out that it was Sunday, and five in the evening. And 
on the sabbath the fifty or so inhabitants of Bridge 
of Orchy must use their telephone between nine and 
ten in the morning, or not at all. 

So we went to the station (for Bridge of Orchy has 
all the amenities), where the stationmaster told us ot 
the Sunday service of trains. On alternate Sundays 
there was an excursion which passed through on its 
way from Oban to Glasgow, but did not stop. We 
suggested that it might be stopped specially, and he 
agreed that in an emergency he had known such a 
thing to be done. In this case, however, it would 
be impossible, because it happened to be the Sunday 
on which there was no train. 

Then we met the Irishman. He was shovelling 
coal into a lorry, which made us think that he might 
know something about engineering. We told him of 
our plight, and he exclaimed, both personally and in 
the names of a number of the Saints, upon the bad 
luck we had suffered. What was more, he offered to 
take us to the finest mechanic north of the Border. 

We had travelled in the lorry for about two hundred 
yards down the road, a quarter of a mile down a pair 
of ruts, and an indefinite distance apparently straight 
across country, when we suddenly saw, in the middle 
of that desolate valley, a factory. It stood at the side 
of a broad, straight road, over which a small railway 


I: was at Bridge of Orchy, where the road crosses 


VOICES ON 


A Younc Voice : It’s cold to-night. 

AN Otper Voice : You get used to that. 

A Voice with a BRocuE : Stiffened by the frost, melted 
by the sun, washed by the rain... . 

A Cockney Voice : “ It ain’t goin’ to rain no more, no 
more ; it ain’t goin’ to rain no more; it ain’t goin’ 
to rain, it ain’t goin’ to rain, it ain’t goin’ to rain 
no more don’t think ! 

A GentLe Voice: Don’t you miss the Very lights? 
They were something to watch. 

A Birrer Voice : You'll have to wait for the next war. 
It won’t be long. 

A Simpte Voice: Why! They told me I was fighting 
to end war! 

A Voice wir a Twanc : That’s the dope they gave the 
muts who wouldn’t scrap for the fun of the scrap. 


By P. R. SANDARS 


THE HIGHLANDS 


line was carried on a trestle bridge. Another line ran 
out of sight alongside the road. Gangs of men were 
filling trucks. Engines snorted up and down. Lorries 
dashed up empty out of the distance, turned round, 
and departed heavily laden. The air was full of steam 
and smoke and the clatter of machinery. 

In the middle of it was the mechanic. He was busy, 
so we sat down and watched alternately the rhythmic 
pattern of the machinery and the shadows on the peak 
of Ben Dorain. By and by he came over to us, and 
we told him of our trouble. 

First of all he pointed out that the place had once 
been a hill, which had been removed to fill up a hollow 
farther on. Having thus induced in us a suitably 
humble frame of mind, he launched out into a sea of 
figures relative to such matters as the tonnage of 
ballast and the subtlety of the gradients employed on 
his fifteen-mile stretch of the great new road, which 
is to link up Tyndrum and Glasgow with Ballachulish 
and the north. He told us of mountains to be crossed, 
swamps to be drained, and little burns, which a few 
hours’ rain may turn into devastating torrents, to be 
outwitted. At his command we stepped off the edge 
of the road and sank up to our knees in the peat, 
for the place was a bog. 

At the quarry face he explained the difference 
between blasting with gelignite, which shatters the 
rock, and with powder, which gives blocks suitable 
for the masonry foundations of bridges and culverts. 

Finally our host remembered the occasion of our 
visit, and we went back to Inveroran in his car. 
Our ancient chariot stood dejectedly by the roadside, 
and we waited anxiously for the verdict of his expert 
examination. Finally he withdrew his head from the 
inward parts, and we knew that all was over. Sadly 
we made fast the rope and were drawn away through 
the darkness to the camp, where we parked for the 
last time. Then he took us down to the hotel at 
Tyndrum. 

Next day we climbed a little way up the Ben and 
looked down on the valley. On one side ran the new 
road, like a cord drawn taut along the hillside; on 
the other lay the old, strangely twisted like a hair 
from the head of an old gipsy. A train carrying 
ballast trailed a thin plume of smoke up the valley. 
For a moment the smoke cloud over the factory 
drifted aside, and the sun glinted on the windscreen 
of our car. An eagle, poised in invisibility, swooped 
suddenly, and disappeared behind the mountain. 


THE WIND 


By R. F. Gore BROWNE 


Night has fallen on a cornfield in Flanders. A cold wind has sprung up. Voices come down the wind, but 
the moon is behind a bank of cloud and the speakers cannot be seen. 


Tue Gente Voice: Fun! 

Tue Younc Voice: It was fun at times. Behind the 
lines. On leave. 

Tue Bitter Voice: Oh! Women! 

A Ciear Voice: Well, why not? 

Tue Cockney Voice: ‘‘ All the nice girls love a soldier, 
all the nice girls love—a perishing Army Service 
Corps driver!” 

Tue Voice WITH THE Twanc : It takes a damn nice girl 
to, lave a stiff. 

Tue Bitter Voice: I bet my wife has married again. 

THE Ovper Voice: We can’t blame ’em. They can 
forget. That’s why living is tolerable. 

Tue Bitter Voice: And we remember everything that 
ever happened. That started the idea of hell. 

Tue GenTtLe Voice: And heaven. 
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THE VOICE WITH THE BROGUE: Is it heaven you call it 
—to remember the scent of stocks and the colours 
of the dawn and the touch of running water, and 
you without eyes, or nose, or fingers? 

THE SimPLe Voice : That’s the worst of high explosive. 
A direct hit—and there’s nothing left! 

Tue Bitter Voice: But it leaves nothing for the 
worms. 

THe CLeaR Voice: I never gave them a chance. I! 
just dried on the wire, 

Tue Cockney Voice: | often wonder what happened 
to the Jerry that pushed his bayonet into my belly. 

THE OLDER Voice: | took three weeks in hospital. 
The moon has found a rift in the clouds and it is 
just possible to see what sort of men these once 
were. The next to speak wears the uniform of a 
county regiment, but he looks more like a small 
tradesman than a soldier. He is the owner of the 
simple voice. 

THE Grocer : You had hard luck, Colonel. 
it’s all over now. 

A lean, shadowy figure answers in the older voice. 

THE CavaLRy It wasn’t so much the 
business of dying. But I’d spent my life learning 
to be a soldier and I’d liked to end it on the 
field. 

There is a bitter laugh. The face of the 
laugher is in the shadow. He wears the uniform 
of the Labour Corps. 

THe Lasour Corps Man: That’s all right for you. 
War was your profession. Part of your job 
was getting killed. ‘They took me away from 
my job to kill me. 

The moonlight touches a pair of silver wings 
on a khaki chest. The voice that speaks is 
a boy’s. 

Tue AirMAN: What was your job? 

THe Lapour Corps Man: Writing books. 

Tue CavaLry CoLone.: I wish I had had more time 
to read. 

Tue Lapour Corps Man: Books against war. 
took me just the same. I refused to fight. 
stood me up and shot me. 

THe Grocer: Funny. You’re just like a chap in 
the Labour Corps I saw bowled over by a spent 
bullet one night behind the line. 

The pause that follows is broken by a clear 
laugh. The silver badge on a glengarry trembles 
a little to this merriment, 

THe HIiGHLANDER: The other was more dramatic. 

Tue Lazour Corps Man: Anyhow, I was shot. And 
if you’re dead it doesn’t matter how. 

THE Cavatry CoLoneL: Do you think so? 

Tue IrtsH Private: For the dead there’s no warmth, 
nor colour; neither love nor hate; only 
silence. 

Tue GENTLE Voice (its owner sits in the darkness. 
A wisp of hair suggests a poet): And memory? 

Tue Lasour Corps Man: Our memory fades every 
hour. 

THE HIGHLANDER: I don’t know that I was fighting 
to be remembered. 

THE Lasour Corps Man: Do you know what you 
fought for? Any of you? 

Tue Grocer: My paper said the rights of small 
nations, and the world to be safe for democracy. 

THE Lasour Corps Man: You believed it? 

THE Grocer: Well, if you see a thing in print.... 
but the chap who kept the shop next door 
joined up, and I didn’t want to be behind him, 
when there was a job to do... 

THE HIGHLANDER: ‘‘ When there was a job to do ’’-— 
isn’t that the point? 

THE AUSTRALIAN SERGEANT: Hell! A man likes a 
scrap and this was the best scrap since Helen of 
Troy. 

THE ‘2 Private: And don’t I like a fight? And 
wasn’t my wife’s tongue a yard long? And 
weren’t the bills fluttering in like pigeons? 


But there, 


They 
They 


Tue Lasour Corps Man (to the shape in the 
darkness): You used to write verse. Was this 
plot of Jew finance and thimble-rigging politics 
your job? 

Tue Poet: I thought war was adventure, 

Tue HiIcHLANDER: Did you find it that? 

Tue Poet: I found mud, stench, lice, cruelty 

Tue Lasour Corps Man: What else? 

THE Poerr: Sacrifice. 

Tne ArRMAN: Oh, but there was adventure ! 
air at least. It was good sport. 

Tue HicHianper: And it lasted? 

Tue AirMAN: Three weeks. But it was worth it, 

Tue HicHLtanper: We never had much fun in the 
trenches. But I suppose one would have been 
sorry to have missed it. 

THe Cavatry Coroner: And were none of you 
gentlemen moved by. . . . well. . . . by patriotic 
reasons? Surely you would not have been % 
willing to give your lives, unless... . 
(There is no answer. He makes a direct appeal 
to one who stands on his right.) 

You were an old soldier. What did you die 
for? 

Tue Cockney: Well, it was like this, sir. Fourteen 
years ago I got a girl into trouble and joined 
the Army. And fourteen years with the regimen 
is a long time. So when the captain says, ‘‘Men, 
we won’t leave here alive ’’’. . . . well, we had 
to do what ’e did. 

Tue Cavatry CoLoneL: I see. (He addresses a tal 
figure on his left.) And you, my friend? (Then 
is a flash. of white teeth.) 

Tue Inp1aN Trooper: My father was a soldier and 
died in battle. And his father died in battle. ... 

Tue Cavatry Coronet: And not one of you wil 
say that he died for England? 

(Someone sighs. But there is no other answer. 
Clouds cover the moon and the voices sound 
fainter and more remote.) 

Tue Bitter Voice: It must be autumn in England 
now. The beeches all red. 

Tue Simpie Votice: You could see the red _ bind 
in the parlour window all lit up as you came 
from the station. 

Tur Younc Voice: She said good-bye at the station. 
It was raining and there were little globes d 
wet in her hair. 

Tne Crear. Voice: It was always raining on the 
West Coast. On the hill the heather smelt 
stronger when it was wet. 

Tue Voice with THE TwaNnc: My people came from 
Scotland. Dad used to talk of it. 

Tue Voice THE Brocue: If it had been Irelané, 
he would have had something to say. Herrings 
fresh from the sea and new milk... . 

Tue Cockney Voice: Milk be damned. What price 
the beer at Mother Herringay’s? It was warm 
there, and Ada had eyes that shone and Bett 
could make us laugh till we cried. ... 

Tue GENTLE Vorce: The beauty of the woods th 
day we sailed would make you cry. From 
Winchester to Southampton every tree wavél 
good-bye. ... 

Tue Voice THAT was Bitter: If we could # 
England again! 


In the 


EDITORIAL NOTICE.—Contributions, which should 
accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and Letter 
to the Editor should be addressed to the SatuRDAY RBvis¥, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.  Telephomt: 
Temple Bar 3157. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—The Subscription to 
Saturpay Review is 15s. per annum, post free. 
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ILMS By Mark Forrest 


Michael and Mary. Directed by Victor Saville. The 
New Gallery. 
Secrets of a Secretary. Directed by George Abbott. The 
Plaza. 


Splinters in the Navy. Directed by Walter Forde. The 


New Victoria. 

Mr. Victor SAvILLE’s work gets better and better, 
and his direction of ‘ Michael and Mary,’ the screen 
version of Mr. Milne’s play, is the best thing which 
he has yet done. There is plenty of sentiment in this 
‘picture, which opens at the Boer War with Edna Best’s 
husband ‘* walking out on her.’’ Afterwards she meets 
and ‘‘ marries ’’ Herbert Marshall, and years later, 
when they have a grown-up son, played by Frank 
Lawton, the first husband ‘* walks in on them.’’ How- 
ever, he has a weak heart and the coroner does not 
pry too deeply, with the result that everything goes the 
right way and everyone, except the first husband, lives 
happily ever after. It is all milk and water, a mixture 
which many people like, and the success of the picture 
should be great. 1 enjoyed Mr, Saville’s work, though 
he might have made more of Mafeking night, and the 
film is well acted; but with the exception of ‘ Mr. Pim 
Passes By,’ I have never cared for the work of Mr. 
Milne. It is always so nice, and ‘ Michael and Mary’ 
is no exception; even the death of the first husband, 
caused by over-eagerness on the part of the second, 
leaves no blood upon the rug in front of the fireplace. 
There was a rug there, of course, and I think it was 
a woolly one. If it wasn’t, it should have been. 

Herbert Marshall is very much in the camera this 
week, for apart from ‘ Michael and Mary,’ there is his 
performance in ‘ The Calendar,’ which has moved to 
the Astoria, and he plays second fiddle to Claudette 
Colbert in ‘ Secrets of a Secretary,’ at the Plaza. 
Claudette Colbert is her usual charming self in this 
story of Cinderella. It is remarkable how often this 
theme keeps cropping up in the cinema with additional 
twists and turns. Here the little woman is the secre- 
tary of a New York hostess, a character which is 
played with plenty of humour and attack by Mary 
Boland. Enter the English earl, who is about to marry 
the daughter of the hostess; but the daughter gets 
herself tied up in’ a scandal from which the secretary 
tries to rescue her, and the result is the marriage of 
the earl and the secretary. All of this is somewhat 
trite, but the Paramount company have a way of 
“putting over ’’ their stories which keeps the interest 
going. George Abbott, who directed ‘ Her Sin’ at 
the Carlton, has made a better job of this than he did 
of Tallulah Bankhead’s picture, and he holds the 
Suspense as well as can be expected, 

Since the opening more than a year ago, the manage- 
ment of the New Victoria has been content to extend 
for a week in their cinema the runs of pictures which 
have made a success in other houses. This policy has 
heen. temporarily abandoned in order that a special 
presentation should be given of ‘ Splinters in the 
Navy.’ I cannot say that I congratulate them on their 
choice of ‘the picture to which they have accorded this 


Prominence. Sydney Howard, who has the chief part 


in this naval extravaganza, has some amusing 
moments, but the late Harry Weldon would find some 
of the lines familiar, and many of the pictorial ideas 
are by no means new. Wedged into the incidents of 
the shadowy plot is Lew Lake’s ‘ Splinters.’ If there 
is anything which nauseates me, it is a chorus of men 

Ssed up as women, and I will leave it at that. The 
very provincial humour of the entertainment may 
appeal to some, but I cannot think that it will to many. 


Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Saturpay Review are asked to communicate 


ne with the Publisher, g King Street, London, 


DENCE 


THE LAST ELECTION STORY 


SIR,—Shocking as my politics may be, I should 
never dream of spoiling a good story, but are you sure 
that your version of this one is correct? I know 
another in which the heckler was of my party (Liberal), 
and the candidate a Tory appealing for ‘‘ National ”’ 


votes. The question was: ‘‘ Are you a follower of 
Mr, MacDonald?’’ 1 don’t know the answer yet. 
W. Dewar 


Andover 


EMPIRE TEA 


SIR,—Many people drink China tea under the 
impression that it is less harmful than the Empire pro- 
duct. This is a common error. China tea contains a 
little more of the stimulant caffeine or theine, namely, 
3-2 per cent. compared with 2.3 per cent. of the other ; 
but it also contains much less tannic acid, namely, 16.4 
per cent. compared with 27.1 per cent. 

Moreover, Ah Sin is said sometimes to adulterate his 
tea with poisonous rhododendron leaves ! 

P. G. Tittarp 

Croydon 


TARIFFS AND TIME 


SIR,—The nation has demanded Protection, and it 
will have Protection. That is certain. There is a 
danger, however, that the Government, conscious of 
the immense power bestowed upon it by the national 
will, may lose sight of the fact that in the present 
crisis the vital factor is—Time. 

Unless action, decisive and swift, is taken, the power 
of tariffs to rectify our immediate difficulties will be 
seriously discounted. Dumping is increasing in inten- 
sity day by day. The £ is losing value because of 
the immense quantity of foreign goods that is being 
flung into this country in anticipation of the imposition 
of protective import duties. If this is not stopped, and 
at once, two years may elapse before the enormous 
stock of foreign goods is liquidated and British industry 
and agriculture are given their chance. In the meantime, 
there is the certainty of a rapid increase in unemploy- 
ment taking the place of the recent decline. 

There was one weakness in the safeguarding pro- 
cedure. Prolonged inquiries gave the foreigner ample 
warning of what was to come, and he was not slow 
to accept the warning. In some cases the beneficial 
effect of the safeguarding duty was postponed for many 
months. It is imperative that we profit by experience 
and do not throw our golden opportunity to the winds 
by fatal hesitation. 


P. J. Hannon 
House of Commons 


IS CIVILIZATION CIVILIZED? 


SIR,—In your review of ‘ Rough Justice,’ by 
Mark Segal, there appears the following comment : 


But, as the foreword suggests, we may not unduly 
plume ourselves on our present state of civilization, while 
the cane, the lash and the gallows testify to the humanity 
of the present age. 


This statement appears to me to be ambiguous. 
It may either mean that the infliction of them is 
a reflection on present-day humanity, or that crimes 
are committed which render such infliction necessary. 

If the latter reading is intended, no exception 
can be taken to the remark; if the former, I venture 
to disagree with your reviewer. 
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The days of Dotheboys Hall, and indiscriminate 
floggings and executions are undoubtedly over, 
and no individual need suffer these punishments unless 
he deliberately asks for them. 

In these days of publicity the person who awards a 
punishment knows that his action cannot be hid, 
and it will only be after the most careful consideration 
and investigation that he decides on its infliction. 

The recollection of my own schooldays convinces 
me that the fear of the cane was a most wholesome 
preventative of insubordination and minor offences; 
and to a greater degree flogging and execution, or 
rather the fear of them, must prevent many an act of 
wanton inhumanity against an unoffending fellow- 
creature. 

W. P. ARBUTHNOT 


SHAKESPEARE 


SIR,—H. R. W., in his review of Dr. Slater’s 
* Seven Shakespeares,’ ridicules the idea that the 
Countess of Pembroke could have had anything 
to do with the authorship of the Shakespeare plays. 
He bases this contention on grounds of style, and 
supports it by quoting a stanza from one of Lady 
Pembroke’s poems. 

I do not know, of course, what H. R. W.’s views as 
to Shakespeare authorship may be. But I am sure that 
he will agree with me that what is sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander. In other words, if Lady 
Pembroke is to have her Shakespeare claim ruled out 
for reasons of style, it is only fair to apply the same 
test to other candidates for Shakespearean honours. 
I would therefore ask H, R. W. to consider the follow- 
ing lines, which are traditionally ascribed to William 
Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon : 


Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbear 

To dig the dust enclosed here; 

Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


And this epitaph on John Combe: 


Ten in the hundred must lie in his grave, 
But a hundred to ten whether God will him have? 
Who then must be interr’d in this tomb? 
Oh (quoth the Devil) my John a Combe. 


‘I shall be interested to know if H. R. W. finds any 
difficulty in allotting these verses, on grounds of style, 
to the author of ‘ Hamlet ’ and the Sonnets. 


B. M. Warp 
Farnham Royal 


EDUCATION: SCIENTIFIC OR ‘CLASSICAL? 


SIR,—Mr. Harold Stannard seems to go to the 
root of the matter is his dictum: ‘‘ Never had 
education greater need to be based upon the human- 
ities than in this age of science,’’ for it is good 
to be reminded that knowledge has other uses 
than mere usefulness. Yet even from the practical 
point of view, a preliminary knowledge, even 
though slight, of Greek is of immense value to the 
would-be scientist. The nomenclature of the sciences, 
especially of the sciences dealing with life, is 
predominatingly Grecian, and the scientific student 
who knows a little Greek is greatly helped. For 
to him or her the terms encountered are not hard, 
arbitrary words but condensed shorthand notes 
conveying a wealth of information. Yet there are 
some young students of biology who do not even 
know that ‘‘ bios ” means life! 

Besides all this, the study of Greek is one of the 
means by which we may obtain that assured sense 
of superiority which is the only true foundation 
of genuine humility. 

E. W. Apams 

Surbiton. 


HEATRE 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. By Shakespeare, 
Old Vic. 
Make Up Your Mind. By Leopold Marchand. Adapted by 
Xenia Lowinsky. Criterion. 
Sensation. By Charles Bennett. Lyceum. 


By WAKEFIELD 


WITHOUT going quite so far as Pepys, who con. 
sidered ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ‘‘ the most 
insipid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life,” or 
even endorsing Hazlitt’s comment that this pla 
‘‘ when acted, is converted from a delightful fiction 
into a dull pantomime,” I suspect that if one judged 
it as a critic has to judge contemporary drama—at q 
single hearing and without foreknowledge gained by 
a study of the printed text—he would probably find 
more faults than virtues in it, and might even advise 
its author that his future lay rather in the library than 
in the theatre. For it is a poem, rather than a play; 
it is magnificent, but it is not drama, 

It is ‘‘ ridiculous,”’ certainly, but surely not “ in. 
sipid ’’; acted, it becomes (in parts, at any rate) a 
‘* pantomime,’’ but not, I think, a *‘ dull ’’ one. Even 
the clowns would probably be quite amusing if their 
scenes were unfamiliar. Indeed, by ‘‘ translating ” 
Bottom long before he donned the ass’s head, that 
very clever actor, Mr. Ralph Richardson, found fresh 
humour in the part, or rather grafted a fresh humour 
on to it. The result was certainly not Shakespeare's 
Bottom, ‘‘ the shallowest thick-skin ’’ among all those 
‘*rude mechanicals ’’ of Athens. It was simply a 
clever actor winning laughs by saying the lines allotted 
to him in a quaint, and wholly inappropriate, manner, 
For which I personally was very grateful, despite the 
protests of my critical conscience and a strong sus- 
picion that Shakespeare was turning in his grave. 
The other clowns were very well played on conventional 
lines. 

The Fairies have nothing but their poetry to work 
with; and much of that poetry is utterly devoid of mean- 
ing to a twentieth-century audience. | Commentators 
have interpreted the lovely-sounding allegories and dis 
covered hidden references to topical events. But for 
us the “mermaid on a dolphin’s back ’’ is nothing 
more—and also, mercifully, nothing less—than pure 
and unadulterated poetry. And provided the actors 
can make music of it, we may even be grateful that our 
minds are undisturbed by knowledge that ‘‘ the poet's 
design ”? (to quote George Brandes) was to flatter 
Queen Elizabeth and ‘‘ to dispose her favourably 
towards his patron’s marriage.” 

The Old Vic. fairies are alee, As Puck Mr. 
Leslie French, as Oberon Mr. Robert Harris, and Miss 
Phyllis Thomas as Titania, under the direction of the 
producer, Mr. Harcourt Williams, have taken good 
care of the sound and left the sense to take care of 
itself. The result may be nonsense, but what lovely 
nonsense! The result is poetry, not pantomime. The 
result is something worth a journey to the Sadler's 
Wells theatre next week, or to the Old Vic. in the week 
beginning on November 23. 2 

Why can I never remember the title of the new 
play at the Criterion? It is not an inappropriate title 
for this story of a boisterous and eccentric millionaire 
who endeavours to rouse the various members of 4 
typically unadventurous middle-class family into doing 
what they want to do, instead of complying weakly 
with the rules of conventional respectability. ‘* Make 
Up Your Mind!” is the moral of the piece; and yet, 
though I find no difficulty in attaching the story to the 
title, I find it impossible, without reference to , 
programme, to attach the title to the story. Why 

I fancy the explanation lies in the adaptress having 
done her job so thoroughly that M. Marchand’s play 
has been completely Anglicized—not merely in such 
outward and visible signs as the nationality of the 
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rotagonists, their characterization and their humour, 
but also in the stern subordination of those inward and 
spiritual graces (call them ‘‘ motif,’ ‘‘ theme ’’ or 
what you will) which in Continental drama always 
seem incomparably more important than the story. 
The British playgoer has a childish desire to be 
deluded into a belief that he is watching something 
that is really happening; which is why contemporary 
Continental comedies, which are usually dramatized 
criticism, and might better be termed ‘‘ intellectual 
farces,” almost always fail calamitously in London, 
where the popular demand is for glorified and semi- 
adult bedtime-stories. 

Now, the story told in ‘ Make Up Your Mind’ is 
far too extravagant to be made credible. And the 
only alternative to make-belief in England being 
that indigenous ‘thing called Farce, Miss Xenia 
Lowinsky has had the good sense, not to mention the 
impudence, to ‘* translate ’’ M. Marchand in the same 
way Puck ‘‘ translated ’’ Bottom—by putting an ass’s 
head upon him! The result is a farcical comedy so 
puerile that the moral which gives it its title and was 
no doubt patent in the play by M. Marchand, is little 
more than an intestinal appendix in the English 
version. 

I surmise that M. Marchand was a more amusing 
person without the ass’s head. As farce, on the whole 
very pure and altogether very simple, the tempestuous 
arrival of the millionaire, his uprooting of Respecta- 
bility, the sudden suspicion that he is a dangerous 
lunatic, and the subsequent rough-and-tumble efforts 
to avoid his presence, make rather heavy comedy. But 
the piece gets less than a square deal at the Criterion, 
where some excellent actors are miscast and others 
not so excellent allow the fun to sag ingloriously. 
Great as is my admiration for the art of Mr. Baliol 
Holloway, it would never have occurred to me to cast 
him for a millionaire, no matter how eccentric. Mr. 
Reginald Gardiner is surely the very last actor one 
would choose to play the co-respondent. With these 
two parts thus utterly miscast, it was in vain that 
Mr. Hubert Harben gave (in terms of farce) a 
thoroughly convincing portrait of retired Respectabil- 
ity, and that Mr. H. R. Hignett was a mental 
specialist of quite Galsworthian professionality. 

I have inexcusably postponed till now my criticism 
of the new Lyceum Drama, simply because it baffled 
me. I have not even the faintest understanding of its 
plot, or why any of its characters did any of the things 
they did, or what Mr. Lawrence Anderson was talking 
about when, at intervals throughout the play, as 
counsel for the defence in a murder-trial, he appeared 
to be making a series of speeches to the jury, and even 
himself giving evidence, while the case for the prosecu- 
tion was still unfinished. Mr, Anderson spoke beauti- 
fully, and had his lines contained any meaning, I am 
sure he would have cleared it all up satisfactorily ; but 
as they were devoid of sense, I conclude that the only 
purpose he was meant to serve was that of filling in 
the intervals while the excessively ugly scenes were 
being changed. I gathered that a journalist, with the 
sanction of his proprietor, induced the police to arrest 
him (that is, the journalist) for the murder of a City 
Magnate ; that this was in order to increase the circula- 
tion of the newspaper; that the proprietor basely 
refused to rescue the journalist by confessing that the 
Whole thing was a stunt, and the journalist nobly 
declined to save himself by saying so; and that a 
happy ending was eventually achieved by the shooting 
of a witness for the defence while he was giving 
evidence at the Old Bailey. Still, there were plenty 
of murders and gangs, and several members of the cast 
climbed dangerously about a sky-sign; and presum- 
ably this is a typical Lyceum Drama, and as such an 
entertainment which people are willing to pay money 
to see. But whether it is a good or a bad Lyceum 
Drama, I confess I neither know nor care. 


EW NOVELS By H.C. Harwoop 


The Mother. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
: Gollancz. 6s. 
Children, Be Happy. By Rosalind Wade. Gol- 


lancz. 7s. 6d. 
Making Conversation. By Christine Longford. 
Stein. 7s. 6d. 


Young English. By A. Scott Daniell. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


Uncle Stephen. By Forrest Reid. Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


A TABLE to you or me writing on it is one thing, 
to a carpenter or cabinet-maker another, to a 
physicist something quite different, and it would 
ill become any one of us to make fun of Miss Royde- 
Smith because she finds heaven, earth and_ hell 
in this matter of a daisy chain. A baby’s gift may be 
all-important to the pride and love of its mamma, 
about whom lie the deserts of eternity, and beneath 
a trivial surface may be discovered . . . and so on 

. and so on. . . . The difficulty is that Miss Royde- 
Smith has failed to interest her readers in the person- 
ality of Beng’s mother and Ann Tan’s sister-in-law. 
Very long sentences containing an exceptional number 
of open vowels have a certain hypnotic effect, and 
there are sharper sentences—‘‘ They were shadows; 
the repulsion that thrust them into unreality, was a 
blade thrusting down, dividing, becoming bright hard 
rods of pain that drove through the palms of her 
hands, through her feet, her throat, a forest of down- 
thrusting spears dividing her from everything but 
her own pain ’’—sharper sentences curiously unreal. 
What a fuss about nothing! And how quickly 
these subtle and intricate jealousies would be resolved 
by a small application of common sense! What it 
all boils down to is this, that the mother resents her 
younger son being fonder of his father than of herself. 
Meanwhile the waters of a Chinese river have over- 
flowed their banks, submerging the houses of thirty 
million people; for reasons which they cannot under- 
stand, eighty millions formerly engaged on the pro- 
duction of rubber and copra and tea are unhappy; and 
a small town called Belize has been abolished. The 
bothers of a mother in an upper middle-class household 
might be more important, but Miss Royde-Smith does 
not persuade us of that, only of her desire to write 
admirably. She dives into the subconsciousness 
and comes up with elegant platitudes. 

It might do, ‘The Mother,’ if though about 
nothing at all it pointed the way to anything, but it 
is insignificant. ‘‘ There was a gash in Time.” 
‘* Though the fiery mist that swirled about her.” “She 
was a taut string of anguish across which an unim. 
portant devit drew out a shriek of despair.” Um, 
yes. The gash in time, and the fiery mists, and the 
desperate shrieks take one no whither. I prefer to 
consider the babies, Trevor and Beng. They may be 
stupid, but they are not unreal. 

Adolescence is far more interesting than babyhood, 
and Miss Wade’s description of a girls’ school is dis- 
tinguished by intelligence and incident. This ‘ Children, 
Be Happy ’ is, I hope, untrue. Certain rules statistics 
have laid down for our guidance, and it seems unlikely 
that while the head mistress is consumed by a cancer, 
one girl should have been seduced, another should 
have a nervous breakdown, one mistress should 
commit suicide in the cloak room, two should break 
off frem their fiancés, and most of the parents should 
be boggled in sexual embroglios. It does not seem 
to have been a nice school, and Miss Wade is rather 
too sentimental about Sylvia. ‘‘ Sylvia looked out 
over the blue to the stretch of the horizon and 
shuddered. One cowered on the edge of a strange 
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world, an unfriendly world, peopled only by ghosts of 
the past. An unkind world, A grey world. Sylvia 
looked out into the future without hope.” Her age is 
seventeen. She will get over it. Is it unkind to say 
that? She will, you know. 

The worst thing that happened to Sylvia was her 
adoration of the new mistress, Mary Filmer, and even 
that would have been all right if Mary had been bolder 
and Miss Lines less hysterical. (Miss Lines was the 
head mistress.) Everybody was tremendously worked 
up. It was so hot. The heat was terrible. The 
climate, as well as the customs, of Lesbos seems to 
have blown down the Cromwell Road. And Miss Lines 
had cancer, and Miss Nares, who was the devil in 
the piece, eventually hanged herself. It all sounds too 
terrible to be true, and is, because these adolescent 
emotions do pass away. 

‘Making Conversation’ is another study of 
adolescence, and a saner one, though a shallower. For 
one does get over it. Nasty as it is, one does get over 
it. Neither Miss Royde-Smith’s sensibility, remind- 
ing one that something even in motherhood recalls old 
times, nor Miss Wade’s insistence on the limitations 
of education, cheered me so much as Lady Longford’s 
description of a girl who used and outgrew her awful 
beginnings. Martha Freke was expelled from school, 
because among other things she said that Edith 
Brookes had committed adultery with the local demon. 
Now, of course, Martha did not know what adultery 
meant (adultery : a sin committed by adults), and as 
the more intelligent of my readers will have guessed, 
the local demon was the locum tenens. But, oh my! 
what a fuss would have been made by serious-minded 
writers. Martha survived this trauma. Survives being 
sent down“from Springfield College, Oxford. Survives 
everything. In short, Lady Longford’s heroine is not 
locked and bogged in a swamp of self-pity, but escapes 
from adolescence as easily as most other adults. 

But ‘ Making Conversation’ is valuable rather for 
a sense of humour than for any other quality. Martha 
Freke pushes by a number of people who are not 
unamusing, but have no background, no dimensions. 
The differences between Elizabeth and Helen, Evelyn 
and What-you-call-her, the importance of Barrington- 
Ramsbotham as compared with Bassett-Cumberledge, 
of H. Butts with Simpson, have to be learnt from 
the girls’ bright chatter. Thank Heaven that Martha 
grows up. 

“Young English’ is also adolescent, and the best 
description I can give of it is to say that it is like a 
schoolboy’s letter home. It contains nothing that 
matters, but a lot of trivial sports news, Certainly the 
time had come when a school story should be written 
without neuroticism about healthy young chaps. 
Mr. Daniell’s qualifications for the task would be more 
obvious if he had not betrayed the fact that school is 
dull, and tried to cover that up with an absurd love 
story. 

As I have not read ‘ Uncle Stephen’ I may be 
excused for not reviewing it at great length. 
Mr. Forrest Reid is one of those authors whom you 
adore or do not, in which he resembles Blake, A. E., 
Martin Tupper, and Lord Aubrey de Vere, and it is 
no good making any pretence about it. I do not 
adore Mr. Reid’s work, and heartily commend to ail 
his admirers ‘Uncle Stephen,’ because this, apparently, 
is what they like. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, having taken you, 
with the help of my small magic lantern, through all 
the difficulties of adolescence, 1 beg to suggest that 
you should all join with me in very hearty thanks to 
the vicar, to whose kindness and sympathy I owe the 
use of this hall to-night. Without him, I do not know 
what we should have done. 


EVIEWS 


A ROYAL CORRESPONDENT 


Personal Letters of King Edward VII. Editeg 
by J. T. C. Sewell. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d, 


THERE is no English monarch whose life calls 
for historical treatment more than that of the 
late King Edward. Sir Sidney Lee’s Life was only for 
the contemporary encyclopedia. There is every 
reason to believe that he was an important monarch 
during a vital decade of European history, His 
life as a prince would cover the social history of 
his time both intimately and_ illuminatively. But 
his life as a King touched the very mainsprings of 
a history which is upon us unto the third and fourth 
generation. His appears to have been an uncultured 
but most cultivated mind, incapable of education 
but more learned in the ways and men of the world 
than any contemporary, an honourable, stolid, and 
perhaps a great monarch. Diplomacy must yield 
her secrets before we can estimate him as we can 
estimate William the Third or Queen Elizabeth, 
Meantime we must be grateful if courtiers or court 
ladies could be found to reveal his real private 
qualities and those details which enable historians to 
add the illuminated initial or piquant vignette to 
their flowing narrative. 

These personal letters are such as might be supplied 
by any courtier whose vivacious and good-looking 
wife was able to attract the Prince’s most discreet 
correspondence. We are bound to say that there is 
not a word in the letters which can be of any 
value to an historian, nor does the book supply a 
single anecdote hitherto unknown. The only things 
of the least value are the coloured illustrations, which 
are pleasing and amusing. Facsimiles of dull 
letters written to Lady Paget are there only for the 
glory of the Paget family and the delectation of 
American snobs. The only danger line approached 
by the compiler is an inaccurate account of the 
Tranby Croft baccarat case. He says that Sir 
William Gordon Cumming ‘‘ signed a paper acknow- 
ledging his guilt and promising never to play cards 
again.” If he had, could he have possibly brought 
an action for slander? Surely he only and foolishly 
signed a promise not to play cards. He denied he 
had cheated and he had a case which many people 
believe in to this day. A dead man deserves this com 
mentary at least, There are some dreary lists of parties, 
names and titles that mean little more to-day than 
the snows of yesterday. No vivid descriptions 
anecdotes relieve them. The only approach to @ 
epigram in the book is the account of Lady Paget: 
‘* She had an almost imperceptible American accent, 
looked English and dressed like a Frenchwoman.” 

The most interesting part of the book are letters 
by which General Paget kept the Prince privately 
informed from the seats of various wars in the Sudan 
and South Africa. It was part of King Edward's 
character to make himself a walking bureau of first 
hand intelligence on every point of politics, home o 
foreign. He invited the best eyes and brains © 
deliver him the fruits of their observation, and as ht 
had a wonderful memory he became the effective 
regal machine which ruled a country and influ 
Europe. 

On small points we glean the history of the 
disqualification of Hohenlinden, the Prince’s winnét 
of the Grand Military Cup and of ‘‘ the centre- 
incident,” where the Vigilant failed to face the 
Britannia in a yacht race. Paget had been the 
Prince’s representative on board the Vigilant, and, 
though he upheld the Americans, he received hufly 
word from the Prince: ‘‘ Gould, being a gre# 
friend of yours, no doubt has his merits, though # 
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owner of a racing yacht I fail to see them.’’ The 

ilection of the King for the Jewish race is 
appreciated and explained ‘‘ on account of his 

erosity, broad-minded international outlook and 
activity of mind. A few can remember in this 
connexion how at Brighton H.R.H. would walk 
up and down the front with Mr. Arthur Sassoon as 
though with a younger brother.’’ Others can recall 
the famous occasion when H.R.H. stayed with 
Mr. Sassoon, and the late Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, 
more royal than the King and yet a confirmed 
antiSemite, made a compromise of his feelings by 
welcoming the King from a balcony while he uttered 
the words, ‘* Hail, King of the Jews’’! The King’s 
knowledge of the minutiz of etiquette appears in the 
useful information not given in the ordinary ‘ Letter- 
writers’ Guide’: ‘* Please don’t put care of H.R.H., 
but with H.R.H.’’ The same formula, we believe, 
is applied to those who have ascended to heavenly 
com 

SHane 


OUR ENGLISH SPIRIT 


The Romance of Wine. By H. Warner Allen. 
Illustrated. Benn. 21s. 

Rum: The Englishman’s Spirit. By H. Warner 
Allen: Criterion Miscellanv—No. 34. Faber 
and Faber. Its. 

All is Grist. By G. K. Chesterton. 
6s. 

The Festive Board: A Literary Feast. By 
Thurston Macauley. Methuen. 5s. 


Methuen. 


HE English spirit is rum. Our nonconformist 

climate explains why port is the traditional wine 
of Englishmen; our winters and our seafaring why 
the United Kingdom has cherished the still ; but ‘‘ our ’’ 
port dates only from 1727, and the English spirit 
{as distinct from the Scotch or Irish) is that famous 
throughout the Services, relied upon in peace as in 
war, the spirit that has given its name to the rum- 
ration. Rum, distilled from sugar-cane in the West 
Indies, will soon be entitled to celebrate its tercentenary 
in England. It is a temptation to follow Mr. Warner 
Allen’s scholarly pamphlet to its end; but none who 
realizes the present importance of studying (no less 
than of using and enjoying) the fruits that were part 
of the wisdom of our fathers, whose trustees we are 
for our own descendants, will fail to master it. Public 
spirit does not thrive upon mineral waters, soda-foun- 
tains, nor upon the concoctions of commercial chemistry, 
The cocktail, being cosmopolitan, is a conspiracy; and 
we know the sort of opining, the unstable judgment, 
that these soft or heady-mixtures produce. Rum naval, 
rum military, Jamaica rum, is too tightly bound to 
English history and to sturdy English sense not to be 
discussed with learning and to be drunk with reverence. 
Tradition is preserved upon the lips of good talkers; 
and how shall the whole man be warmed when the 
lips do not smack, also, of their proper learning? 
when the physical spirit is imbibed without the intel- 
lectual spirit being its echo? Those who read this 
pamphlet the next noggin will have educated. 

omen, especially, should need no reminding that 
among the things which belong unto domestic peace, 
provided always that they take a pride in preparing 
it themselves, is that most delicious of simple dishes : 
the rum-omelette. 

The flaw in Mr. Warner Allen’s latest book upon wine, 
a handsome and finely illustrated volume, is its title. 
the word romance, whether used in its narrative or 
i its cheap encomiastic sense, cannot apply to wine. 
wine is classic. If the word were intended to mean 
_ Story,’’ story would have been the word. Thus salt- 
ing the thanks that must follow, we can accept this as 


the longest, the most comprehensive, and the most 
various in appreciation of its author’s writings, so 
far, upon wine. In other words, the general reader 
will find it everywhere readable. Divided into two 
parts, the first instructs us in the appreciation of wine : 
its virtues, the qualities of great wines, and the way 
to drink them; the second in the ‘‘ mystery ’’ of its 
making: a difficult, absorbing, multiform process 
perfected only through the centuries and blended in 
the sap of civilization itself. There are concluding 
chapters upon two of the fortified wines, port and 
sherry, with another upon cognac (the spirit distilled 
from the grapes of one district, brandy being that 
distilled from any fermented liquor, such as our own 
apple-jack from English cider) ; till the work concludes 
with a double chapter upon the wines and drinks of 
classical times. This feast, prepared by a connoisseur 
for lesser students, is made palatable by a style light 
in touch, tempered in quality, seasoned with letters, 
The five illustrations are of things hardly less beautiful 
than they are interesting. ‘ The Romance of Wine’ 
will be the wine book of the year, and it will not pass 
while this decade shall be a living memory. Intended 
to be read at leisure, it deserves a long and no less 
leisurely review. 

Mr. Thurston Macauley’s anthology ‘ The Festive 
Board ’ has one interest that may become historical. 
It was the hush-box with which members of the Saints- 
bury Club were presented on the night of their first 
dinner last month. Apart from its varied fare and its 
widely ranging preface, it will lure readers, better 
read than gastrosophic, to appreciate the classic tie 
between the art of dining and the art of letters. It 
will also, 1 hope, be read by women who, to their 
own undoing, are now deserting the domestic arts. 
It would make an apt present. It should accompany 
engagement-rings. Saintsbury, Brillat-Savarin, Pea- 
cock, Sydney Smith, Thackeray, Meredith, Athenzeus, 
and many of the inevitable others are represented ; 
but, since anthologists invite us to friendly disputation, 
while acknowledging quotations from the great Thomas 
Walker, I regret that neither Galsworthy—well in the 
English tradition—nor more of the names mentioned 
in this place on October 24, and particularly Dr, C. L. 
Leipholdt’s, have been included. Can the omission of 
Leipholdt, a hoard of references, be due to copyright 
difficulties ? His book is too little known; but, bating 
this, I do not recall an anthology, on this great sub- 
ject, that is better. Rhapsodical quotations are few : 
the ‘‘ bill of fare’’ is mainly solid, lightly served, 
and satisfying. We have both the quick and the old 
masters. 

If Mr. Chesterton now needs no reviewing, he 
deserves increasingly to be read. The ‘ Grist ’ is really 
ground in his latest essays, and the bread is neither too 
heavy nor tqo light. To details one could demur, 
to the quality not so. If his agility has been called 
French, it is the English spirit, the English tradition 
that he is defending ; and what does the method matter 
so long as such defenders are forthcoming—and, per- 
haps, the tradition, even now, be saved? It is worth 
fighting for; and Mr. Chesterton, here to my mind at 
his best, puts heart into us all by the glancing shimmer 
of his wit and by the intellectual music of his prose- 
rhythm. 

OsBERT BURDETT 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC 


Isabella of Spain. By W. T. Walsh. Sheed 
and Ward. I5s. 


NEW biography of Isabella the Catholic has 
long been desirable, for nothing had been done 
to correct for the English reader the testimony 
of Prescott, who, in addition to being by no means 
impartial, had not studied a great many documents 
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that are now available. Mr. Walsh has performed 
the task of presenting Isabella in all her strength 
and in all her weakness very well indeed, and it is 
extremely fortunate that so competent an author 
should have undertaken this particular task. Here 
and there, it is true, there is a balancing of con- 
clusions to which the non-Catholic reader will take 
exception, but this in no way detracts from the merit 
of the work as a whole, and the book is a very real 
contribution to historical knowledge. 

The anarchy which characterized the reign of 
Henry IV undoubtedly made an impression upon the 
minds of his sister and brother-in-law that was never 
effaced, and it was responsible for the violent swing 
of the pendulum in the opposite direction that did 
the country so much harm in the end. The system 
established by Ferdinand and Isabella was not 
sufficiently elastic, and although in these pages we see 
it only at its inception, when it was working well, 
yet it is possible to detect the germ of that paralysis 
which overtook Spain under the later Hapsburgs. 
At the same time, it is by no means improbable that 
had Charles V paid more attention to the adminis- 
tration of the Peninsula the evil would never 
have developed in the way in which it ultimately 
did. The Catholic Kings did not reckon upon a 
successor who would regard their beloved Castile 
and Aragon merely as a source of supply for men 
and money with which to wage wars in Central 
Europe. 

Probably the most discussed aspect of Isabella’s 
policy is her attitude towards the Moors, and it has 
become customary in many circles to condemn the 
conquest of Granada as an example of the worst 
type of a war of aggression. The present author 
disputes this view, and rightly so. The existence 
of an independent Moslem State in the Peninsula 
at the time when the absorption of the whole North 
African coast in the Ottoman Empire was clearly 
imminent was a danger of the first magnitude 
to every nation of Western Europe, and _ had 
Granada not been conquered by Ferdinand and 
Isabella it would, before another generation had 
passed, have become an Ottoman vilayet, Mohacs 
would have been fought in Castile, and Paris, not 
Vienna, besieged by Suleiman the Magnificent. From 
all this Europe was saved by Los Reyes Catdlicos, 
and in subduing Granada they were fighting the 
battle of Western civilization: 

Mr. Walsh is less convincing when he comes to 
deal with the establishment of the Inquisition and 
the expulsion of the Jews. So far as the former 
is concerned he proves quite conclusively that it 
was a Royal rather than a Papal institution, and 
it certainly was no more brutal in its methods 
than were contemporary secular tribunals in France 
and England. He is also entitled to hold that the 
Inquisition saved Spain from the horrors of the 
Wars of Religion, and there is a good deal in what 
he says about the tenets of the heretics, especially 
those of the Albigensians, which found their way 
into the Peninsula, being anti-social. Yet, when 
all is said and done, it is not enough to prove that 
an ecclesiastical court was no worse than many a 
lay one: it must be decidedly better if it is to 
justify itself, and that the Holy Inquisition certainly 
was not. 

In respect of the Jews it is still more difficult to 
agree with Mr. Walsh, for one ritual murder, not 
very clearly proved, is hardly sufficient to warrant 
the drastic measures that Ferdinand and Isabella 
took, and the evidence that the unfortunate Hebrews 
really had any intention of founding the New 
Jerusalem in Castile is weak. There is more sub- 
stance in the point that the Jews were in league 
with the Moslems, and so were a potential source 
of danger in case of war with the Turks. In any 


event, their expulsion placed the services of Benjamin 


Disraeli at the disposal of Great Britain, so it i 
not for a Tory Writer in a Tory Review to complain, 
In fine, Mr. Walsh has written a book which 
should command a wide public, and if he dog 
occasionally trail his coat it only makes his work 

more interesting. 
CHARLES PeErrig 


NATURE ILLUSTRATED 
Nature by Night. By Arthur W. Thompson, 
Nicholson and Watson. 12s. 6d. 
Bird-Painter’s Sketch-Book. Written and 
Illustrated by Philip Rickman. Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 30s. 


HERE is some danger that these two lovely books 

may be placed by the unreflecting in the ollg 
podrida of ‘‘ Christmas present books.’’ They are 
that, of course, but they are very much more. The 
artist and the camera have here done their best to 
show us Nature as she is, and if the camera on the 
whole succeeds better, that is because the artist is 
dependent on the sun, while the flashlight camera can 
snap the badger sitting at his front door by night, and 
a dozen other scenes that no human eye has ever seen 
before, for the simple reason that man does not (unlike 
some fishes) carry a portable lamp in his head. 

Mr. Thompson, an Essex naturalist, is a close and 
careful observer of nocturnal life—he has even sat 
unmoved on a wasps’ nest, an experience one would 
rather not share with him—and he has reaped his 
reward. He gives the first really intelligible account of 
the feelings of the fox when being hunted, and his 
description of the rabbit being paralysed with fright 
by the stoat makes the whole of that business clear, 
Mr. Thompson forbears to draw the obvious moral, 
but the point is that the preyer dominates the preyed 
by sheer force of intelligent will. 

‘ Nature by Night ’ will become a classic of its kind. 
There is no book quite like it, and it will be indis 
pensable to field naturalists for its original observa 
tion and thought. It should be added that the 
publishers and printers have taken as great pains a 
the author to make the book worthy of its subject. 


HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Towards National Health. By J. A. Delmege. 
Heinemann. 


A T a time like the present, when all appears to 
be for the worst in the worst of all possible 
worlds, such a work as Dr. Delmege has given us is 
peculiarly opportune. It is reassuring to reflect 
that life for the common man of to-day, with all 
its frustrations and disappointments, its uncertail- 
ties and perplexities, is a far happier, more hopefil 
experience than at any previous time in_ history. 
The Middle Ages, that misty paradise of our Ches 
tertons and Bellocs, was one long succession of 
famines and pestilences, interspersed with incidental 
cruelties and persecutions. Even the Roman Empire, 
in all its grandeur, was a system essentially based 
upon slavery; there was not much grandeur about tt 
in any case so far as the poorer classes were Cot 
cerned. There are many districts in Rome which 
show no traces of substantial buildings, and _ these 
it is assumed were slum quarters where the poof 
lived in huts and wooden sheds. 

It is not until the third or fourth decade of the 
nineteenth century that any real improvement in 
common life of the common people is to be noted. 
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The new industrialism brought a fresh crop of 
Jems in its wake: over-population, child-labour, 
jong hours, and starvation wages. ‘‘In the mills 
the atmosphere was damp as well as hot and produced 
t exhaustion. There were no seats, and workers 
were penalized for sitting down on boxes or baskets. 
The machinery was unfenced. Conditions were even 
worse in the numerous makeshift factories. These 
would often consist of two or three cottages thrown 
into one with a steam-engine installed, the rooms 
jow and crowded with machinery, and both ventilation 
and lighting entirely inadequate . . . In busy times, 
work from 3 a.m. to 10 p.m, was not uncommon.” 
While in the mines children of five years old and 
ards were employed as ‘“‘ trappers,’’ sitting in 
a little hole holding the string of a ventilating trap- 
door, without light or company; while older children, 
from twelve to eighteen years of age, were harnessed 
ther and drew loads. Yet it took a whole 
generation to overcome the opposition of mine- 
owners and employers to the abolition of child-labour, 
the limitation of working hours, and the institution 
of universal education. Then gradually the birth-rate 
declined and with it the death-rate; and a modicum 
of health and happiness was introduced into the 
lives of common people. 

Anyone in ignorance of these facts should read 
Dr. Delmege’s really excellent volume; it is both 
clear and comprehensive, yet can be read straight- 
forwardly, almost as a novel is read. The material 
it contains is of permanent value and immense 
interest to the historian of health and hygiene down 
the ages. When we contemplate the world to-day, we 
can take courage from the long, slow struggle against 
the forces of ignorance, disease and poverty, which has 
been waged and won in the past. 


R. L. S. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. By Sidney Dark. 
Hodder and Stoughton. as. 6d. 


T is always rather a question whether one is wise 

in inquiring too closely into the lives of artists, 
whom, as artists, one adores. Undoubtedly Steven- 
son was also adored for himself by many friends, 
though Mr. Dark is probably right in thinking that 
he got more affection than he gave, except to his 
incomparable wife. But in reading of him one con- 
tinually gets the idea of a poseur, which, in fact, he 
was not. His eccentricities of dress, and sometimes 
in writing, were the outcome of perfect sincerity, 
manifesting itself, however, in many different lights. 
As Mr. Dark says, Stevenson was always a Scot 
and a Covenanter. The girl whom he tells of in ‘ An 
Inland Voyage’ as bursting into tears when 
describing a Scottish regiment on the march, might 
have been himself for patriotism; and he often 
preached: the ‘ Fables’ and ‘ Jekyll and Hyde’ 
are all sermons, though of the most entrancing sort. 
But, of course, Stevenson was far more than this. 
He was so many-sided that, even when he had already 
Written his most famous novels, Andrew Lang won- 
dered whether he had ‘“‘ hit on the road to his capital 
yet." He had a high spirit of adventure, equally 
visible in his books and in his indomitable fight with 
sickness, and as rich and limpid an imagination as 
one may find in all literature. Scenery is often 
boring, but the sunshine and wind, the cloud and murk 
of Stevenson’s descriptions are irresistible. His 
Child’s Garden of Verse’ is as much enjoyed by 
children (that is the real test) as by grown-ups. As 
an essayist, Stevenson had a thousand inspiring 


thoughts, though, as one grows older, his mannerisms, 
more apparent in the essays than anywhere else, 
become rather irksome. In the end it is the novelist 
that we love most. Has anyone given us more 
stirring tales, or more striking, vitally conceived 
characters—David Balfour and Alan, Silver, Smollett, 
Pew, Prestongrange, James Macgregor, ‘* Mr. 
Whish,”’ and a host more? What a gallery! Even 
those who get only a line or two stand out clear-cut 
and real. I cannot agree with Mr. Dark that Steven- 
son was almost as ignorant of ‘‘ the part passion 
plays in life as Mr. Shaw.” If that were so, he could 
never have given us such girls as Barbara Grant, 
Catriona, and Kirstie Elliott, as she certainly would 
have been. But the two concluding chapters in which 
Mr. Dark commits this heresy are the most attractive 
in an attractive book, which will do its readers a 
double service if it also sends them back to the 
immortal, if momentarily. neglected, R. L. S. 


O. M. GREEN 


AT NAPOLEON’S HEADQUARTERS 


In the Wake of Napoleon. Memoirs of Ferdinand 
von Funck. Selected by Oakley Williams. 
The Bodley Head. 16s. 


T is a rest to turn from the somewhat flippant para- 

graphs and parentheses of recent biography to the 
Memoirs of a Saxon soldier and diplomatist who was in 
close communication with Napoleon’s headquarters 
during the momentous years 1807-1809. Historical 
biography in the nineteenth-century style moves with 
a slow and measured tread that is sometimes tedious 
and perhaps unsuited to an unleisured era; but it is 
less fatiguing than the breathless and “ brilliant ’’ 
periods affected by the modernists. An age that can 
appreciate Maurois and Guedalla may be unable to read 
Gibbon and Macaulay. — In these hurried times our 
modernists dash through their pages with the aid of 
internal-combustion engines and with a clatter and a 
coruscation of false jewels which to some of us seem 
unfitting to biographies of men of the calibre of 
Napoleon and Wellington. But we march with the 
times in literature as in affairs of State, accompanied 
by the pyrotechnic displays and gestures of a mere- 
tricious age. 

Von Funck, an officer of the Saxon Army, was taken 
prisoner at Jena, and afterwards employed as a trusted 
go-between by the King of Saxony in negotiations 
with Napoleon’s headquarters. His unprejudiced 
remarks about Napoleon, and his judgments of affairs 
and of the characters of the eminent men he met with, 
are often not in accord with the judgment of history, 
but are no less valuable on that account, for he was a 
shrewd observer. He saw with interest the eager 
Frenchmen of the dawning nineteenth century in 
personal contact with a Saxony ‘‘ waddling along in 
the pot-bellied equanimity of the eighteenth century.” 
He depicts the Marshals at daggers drawn among them- 
selves, united only in devotion to the Emperor. 
Davout, in 1810, ‘‘ the terrible Marshal ’’ of Kiel, and 
‘‘the Hamburg Robespierre,’’ appears tactful and 
moderate in Saxony. Berthier had extraordinary 
business and organizing capacity, but, as we know, 
later showed himself incompetent as a general in 
Austria. Maret, capable and of a more genial tem- 
perament than Berthier, did not possess the genius 
of 7alleyrand, the ruling spirit of the Emperor’s 
Council. 

The editor contributes an interesting Introduction 
and has made with care a selection of documents 
valuable to the student of the period. 

R. G. Burton 
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WATER-COLOUR TECHNIQUE 
Water-Colour Guidance. By J. Hullah Brown. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 


| fe is not unfair to say that many books on the art 
of drawing and painting are a delusion and a snare 
to amateurs who are only too apt to think that the way 
of creation is a trick. If the art master would only be 
frank and tell them how to achieve that magnificent 
sky, that glorious expanse of woodland, that venerable 
church, how easy it would be! 

The truth is that there is no facile way to any form 
of artistic expression, and the ardent student would not 
have it otherwise, for what is easy to do is not worth 
doing. It is therefore a pleasure to recommend Mr. 
J. Hullah Brown’s ‘ Water-Colour Guidance,’ for the 
author has a fine sense of the dignity and difficulty of 
this beautiful art, and if anything can be learnt from 
a book it should be learnt from this absorbing and 
scholarly treatise. Mr. Hullah Brown emphasizes the 
power of the wash and direct painting in water-colours 
which are the very secret of the medium, In this 
respect he is a worthy follower of William Rich, Mr. 
Barnard Lintott and the Hon. Neville Lytton, whose 
books on water-colour painting coincided with the 
revival of this peculiarly English medium. Mr. 
Hullah Brown goes rather more deeply into technicali- 
ties, particularly into the mixing of colours and the 
range of hues now available. 

While it is interesting for the amateur to know the 
infinite variety of colours that modern chemistry makes 
possible, Mr. Hullah Brown is wise in pointing out the 
advantage of a limited palette such as that used by 
David Cox. The amateur is far too easily attracted by 
colour, and unless he has an exquisite natural taste his 
work never escapes the banality of the picture post- 
card. But it is a modern tendency to be as extrava- 
gant with hues as it was an old tendency to restrain 
them. Anyone who saw the exhibition of old and new 
water-colours at the Agnew Gallery last spring could 
not but have been more delighted by the quiet simplic- 
ity of Girtin than by the ‘‘ chromatics ’’ of some of the 
moderns. Mr. Hullah Brown has a good word to say 
for both schools, his acceptance of a picture being the 
only one possible—the sincerity of the artist, plus his 
skill and vision. The chapter on the tonal and colour 
scale is particularly instructive, but the whole book is 
written with that blend of lucidity and enthusiasm 
which make it a real guide. I should have liked, how- 
ever, to see more insistence on the need for careful 
draughtsmanship without which fine water-colour 
painting is impossible, 

ApRIAN Bury 


INTERLINGUA 


AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


One volume, in cloth 45. 6d. net 


The Key and the First Primer are issued 
" separately, in paper, at 2s. net each 


“ Interlingua has a splendid future before 
it.”—Spectator. Interlingua is claimed 
to be intelligible at first sight by any 
cultivated man.”— Times Literary Supp. 
“Of all the international languages, 
the best is Peano’s Interlingua.” —Field. 


ROUTLEDGE 
BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, E.C.4 


LIFE IN THREE CONTINENTS 

Their Trackless Way. By Adele Le Bourgegis 
Chapin. Edited by Christina Chapin, 
Constable. 16s. 


HEN it was suggested to Mrs. Chapin that she 

shouid compile a book of memories, she made 
a protest which to persons of the writing sort may 
seem peculiar. She objected that the idea of capitaliz. 
ing her life was disagreeable. Had she been a woman 
of less delicate reserve, she would by now have several 
autobiographies to her credit. Her reminiscences begin 
with a charming account of girlhood in Louisiana, 
which, with a little padding, might have been made 
to fill a volume. A second could have been devoted to 
later days in other parts of the United States, a third 
to life in England, and a fourth to South Africa. This 
last woujd have been called important, for in the 
period between the Raid and the Boer War, Mrs, 
Chapin had Milner and Olive Schreiner for friends, and 
was in touch with most of the personages, Dutch and 
British, who were just then making history. Of almost 
all of them she speaks with loving kindness. Even 
in Johannesburg, described by an irate soldier as 
‘* Monte Carlo superimposed on Sodom and 
Gomorrah,’’ she saw actual and potential goodness, 
Yet, somehow, she resisted Rhodes. On shipboard, 
half-way through a voyage, he came to her, asking 
why she had not spoken to him. The acquaintance 
ended at Tilbury. ‘* With a supreme effort,’’ Mrs, 
Chapin writes, ‘‘I pulled myself together, said 
‘ Good-bye, Mr, Rhodes,’ and turned and fled.” The 
alternative was obviously subjection. 

If the chief impression left by this book is of its 
author’s abounding charity, there are sundry passages 
which show her capable of self-assertion. On her way to 
the Throne Room at Buckingham Palace, realizing her 
train was on the wrong arm, she requested “ a very 
gorgeous individual’’ of rank unknown to her, to 
rectify the error. When he replied that there were 
beefeaters to perform such tasks, she passed on, 
remarking, ‘‘ I thought you looked as if you would like 
to be of service to a lady.’? An Englishman rarely 
applauds America’s reproofs to England, but in this 
instance it is necessary to approve the rebuke both in 
its spirit and its form. 

Some of the letters from Lord Milner are historic 
ally valuable. One of them, written at the end of 1923, 
has a bearing on the politics of 1931. The “ natural 
alliance,’’ he declared, ‘‘ is between the ‘ better 
elements ’ of the Conservative Party and ‘ the Labour 
people of the constructive type.’’ But, he concluded, 
‘“ The worse elements on both sides have to be 
reckoned with and are not easy to eliminate.”’ 


IN CENTRAL ASIA 


‘Across the Gobi By Sven Hedin. 
Routledge. 25s. 


Desert. 


ATITUDE forty twenty longitude ninetyost 
aforty April twentieth stop topographical Lopnot 
survey ordered by you completed stop. : . .” 
The long telegram from which these words at 
taken records one of the most important geographical 
discoveries of recent years. Lopnor, ‘‘ the wandering 
lake,’’ is probably the last survival of an enormots 
Mediterranean Sea which once filled the whole 
the Tarim basin of Central Asia. The Tarim rive; 
winding across the soft, level bed of the dried-v? 
Tarim lake, has for thousands of years constantly 
changed its course, sometimes radically altering 
map of Eastern Turkestan and causing, as in 
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fourth century, the disappearance of wide culture 
areas and the extinction of plant and animal worlds. 

The position of the residual lake itself has long 
been uncertain, but it was known that recent drying- 
up of the old channel must have produced considerable 
changes in the topography of the lake. The survey 
described by Dr. Horner in his telegram to Dr. Hedin 
is therefore of great importance and may do much 
to forward Dr. Hedin’s plan for a great motor-road 
from China to Eastern Turkestan. 

The Sino-Swedish Exhibition, of which this is 
the latest reported achievement, has been excep- 
tionally well equipped. Dr. Hedin’s earlier expeditions 
were undertaken single-handed, but on this occasion 
he is the head of a very large staff of Swedish 
Chinese and German geologists, archeologists, palzo- 
logists and astronomers. The expedition is con- 
tinuing its work during Dr. Hedin’s absence, and 
several years must elapse before a full scientific 
record can be published. Meanwhile Dr. Hedin 
has written a very readable narrative of the expedi- 
tion’s adventures with sandstorms, camel-thieves, 
bandits and Chinese generals. One chapter contains 
an account of a stampede of camels which scattered 
thirty tons of equipment over miles of desert. The 
whole book, dealing as it does with a district in 
which Russian and Chinese interests are likely to 
conflict more and more, is of considerable interest, 
not least for the maps and numerous excellent 
photographs. 

Roperts 


Q@HORTER NOTICES 


Trial of James Stewart. Edited by David 
N. Mackay. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


IT was a happy thought to include in the series 
of Notable British Trials the murder that served 
Stevenson as the plot of ‘ Kidnapped ’ and ‘ Catriona,’ 
and Mr. Mackay has done his work exceptionally well. 
The report throws much light upon conditions in 
the Highlands during the years that followed Culloden, 
and it shows how the ordinary forms of law 
could be used to further the ends of a clan feud. 
To try a Stewart at Inverary before a Campbell 
judge and a Campbell jury was neither more nor less 
than judicial murder, as every page in this book clearly 
proves. In these circumstances, the report of the trial 
has more than a merely historical interest, for it shows 
what miscarriages of justice there may be when the 
judicial system of a country is in advance of the 
standard of civilization attained by its inhabitants. 


Armadas of the Sky: The Problem of Armaments. 


By Paul Murphy. Houghton. 5s. 


_ MAJOR MURPHY ’s direct challenge to those who 
ignore or belittle the importance of the fighting 
plane in future wars is very welcome. He holds, 
as many of us hold, that our conquest of the air 
has rendered obsolescent, if not obsolete, the army 
and the navy as we now know them, and that hence- 
forth both for offence and attack the air will be 
of first and paramount importance. Major Murphy 
marshals his facts admirably, but it is on the 
imaginative side that his argument is overwhelming. 

imaginative, of course, is taboo at the War 
Office and the Admiralty, and, no doubt, for all that 
may be said, they will continue to prepare for the 
last war rather than for the next. War, however, 
in the future is likely to bring the civilian into the 
front line, and anyone who compels the general public 
to face facts, and particularly ugly and distaseful 
facts they are, deserves well of the country. Towards 
the close of the book Major Murphy has given us 


The Pinch and the Pen 


By EDWARD ANTON 


| Raph men and women at the present time are 
feeling the pinch.” 


Through no shortcomings of their own, but due 
entirely to the national crisis, these find themselves in 
straitened circumstances. Salaries and wages havin 
been “‘ cut,’’ they experience difficulty in making ends 
meet. 


Many will, no doubt, adjust themselves on Mr. 
Micawber’s plan. Others, less patient, will seek ways 
and means of supplementing their incomes. Some there 
will be who could profitably employ their pens. 


There are, undoubtedly, many educated and intel- 
ligent individuals able to shape their ideas, experiences, 
and imaginings into printable form, if only they 
applied themselves to it. 

Often it requires a touch of adversity to bring out 
latent possibilities. There are many successful writers 
who might have vegetated for the duration of their 
lives but for a fortunate piece of ill-fortune which 
compelled them to exploit their latent resources. 


One has nothing to lose by trying, at all events; 
on the other hand, if success rewards the effort, 
then one has the comfortable knowledge that a new 
source of income has been discovered which will not 
only meet the present crisis, but remain as a means 
of additional earning for years after. 


If any reader is disposed to try the suggestion, he 
should seek experienced advice. Let him consult 
the London School of Journalism, the director of which 
is Sir Max Pemberton—one of the most brilliant 
author-journalists of our time. 


Any inquirer who scriously desires to know whether 
or not he possesses natural qualifications for the 
writing game, should send in a brief MS. (article or 
story) upon which Sir Max Pemberton may base an 
opinion of his literary abilities and his chances of 
success. This opinion will cost him nothing, neither 
will it involve him in obligation of any kind. 


The success of the School’s students justifies the 
assertion that no man or woman who possesses the 
makings of a writer could possibly go through a 
course of training with The London School of 
Journalism without achieving the purpose in view. 

The Press of to-day opens its doors very widely to 
outside contributors, and, once the technicalities have 
been studied and a printable style of writing acquired, 
none who follows the advice here given will ever have 
reason to regret it. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING 
and PROSE-WRITING) are all given by correspond- 
ence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well- 
known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. _Its 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the 
day, The School gives not only thoroughly sound and 
practical training, but also advises its students in the 
disposal of their work. 


The, Prospectus will be sent post free on application addressed to : 
The Registrar 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 


57 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 
Telephone: Museum 4574. 
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an imaginative sketch of how war might come and 
of the immediate results that would follow, that gives 
all that precedes it the right touch of reality. Here 
is a book that everyone should read, for if ever an 
argument affected us all this is it. , 


War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870, and 
Other Essays. By E. L. Woodward. Con- 
stable. 14s. 

THIS volume is not up to the standard of Mr. 
Woodward’s earlier work, and will not bear com- 
parison with his ‘ Three Studies in European Conser- 
vatism.’ The best of its contents is the essay on 
Historical Method and Historical Certainty, which 
contains some very sound advice to the student of 
history, but the paper which gives its title to the 
book is extremely disappointing, and that on French 
History and French Memoirs, 1815-1850, has no 
practical value whatever. Mr. Woodward, as he 
proved in his studies of Metternich and Guizot, is 
an excellent judge of character, and he should 
confine himself to biography, for he loses all sureness 
of touch when he comes to deal with movements. 


The War Memoirs of William Graves Sharp. 
Constable. 18s. 

MR. SHARP was President Wilson’s ambassador 
to France during the war, and this volume contains 
an account of his experiences. There is nothing new 
in the book, its author appears to have been an 
extremely mediocre individual, and there is no 
particular reason why anybody should read it. 
Nobody seems to have taken Mr. Sharp into his 
confidence, and it is not easy to see what useful 
purpose, if any, he served. Perhaps, however, 
the most remarkable thing about the memoirs. is 
that a firm of English publishers should have thought 
it worth their while to issue an edition of them. 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE op 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


In the calm contemplation 
of a pipe of good tobacco 
new hopes are born and 
life’s little problems are 
viewed in their true per- 


1/1 


PER OUNCE 


ATURDAY COMPETITIONS 
LITERARY—LVIII 


The Saturpay REviEw offers a Prize of Two Guineas for the 
best Poem, in not more than fifty lines, on Armistice Day, 
Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and to enclose 
their name and address in a sealed envelope. The entries mug 
be accompanied by a coupon, which will be found in this or any 
subsequent number. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, December 
7, and it is hoped to announce the result in January. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION LIII 
Porm on FLoopiit LoNnDON 


JUDGE’S REPORT 


If we can go by the number of entrants in this competition, 
the average Londoner felt very strongly about a floodlit London, 
There was no middle course ; either he revelled in it or it seemed 
akin with the devil. There is no doubt about the first prize—it 
must go to Damon, but a very good runner-up is Miranda, 
After these two there is a considerable drop, but at the top of 
my honourable mention list I will put Innisfree. Beryl is good, 
and I liked Juanita’s free verse almost as much as Poohsman’s, 
Pibwob’s and Calvus’s verses. Old Trident’s macabre poem, 
‘The City of Dreadful Light,’ made me shudder, and one or 
two of his lines are still running in my head. 1 sympathize 
with Stubbs, who wrote: 


What do we know of the floodlights 

Who only the provinces know ? 

Howe’er we may wish in this week’s competition 
To enter, it’s clearly no go. 

In vain we may try to imagine 

How London is looking ; our luck’s 

Completely in hiding if we are residing 

In Devon or Salop or Bucks. 


Here, then, is the winning entry and the runner-up: 


Unwonted radiance lit the London towers, 

But whether from within or from below 

We, half-enchanted, cared not then to know, 
But wondered ever at the trees and flowers 
(Set, as in mummery, under scenic showers) 
And at the soaring masonry aglow 

On darkling skies. Is there some spell can throw 
On the rich gloom of thought such fiery powers. 


That the conception of a master mind 
Is flooded thus with light and must reflect 
Its splendour ere creative will project 
The vision into matter?) May we find 
The secret here of every architect 
Who saw dream-lit the building he designed. 
Damon 


The city’s changed to one man sees 
In rainpools, mirroring dark trees. 


A faéry town, too exquisite 
To let rude hands grasp hold of it. 


A shifting, opal palace made 
Of lilacs with a rose inlaid. 


And when one sees these flashing towers, 
And gold-boughed trees, we cry ‘‘ Not ours! 


* *Tis Africa or Samarkand, 
Not the grey town we understand ” 


So once disciples must have said, 
When Jesus stood transfiguréd. 
MIRANDA 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XLVII 
[Autumn that Came too Soon] 


“‘ Autumn that began too soon” drew many lays from many 
poets. Not all of them were elegiac. Nut Brown was fantastic 
in the seventeenth-century manner, and White Heather showed 
courageous spirit. Aries submitted a metrical experiment which 
was at least interesting, while Chauve-Souris, arranging her 
lines in the shape of an autumnal leaf, said, ‘‘ O, poet, you have 
tacks in the lobby, bats in the belfry, O, poet,’? and more’ to 
the same effect. Beryl wrote a charming ballad, but I question 
her statement about leaves of the ash turning red. Henry's Wife 
varied the traditional plaint with a touch of personal feeling, 
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DENT 


FULL STOP 
Cicely Hamilton 
“A lovely, profound novel . . . This miniature 
modern Pilgrim’s Progress, grand in conception 
and exquisite in detail . . . should be treasured 


by thousands of men and women.”—VERA 
BRITTAIN in TIME AND TIDE. 6s. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
Ronald Gurner 


Having written one of the finest of the War 
novels in Pass Guard at Ypres, Mr. Gurner now 
tackles the clash between the War and post-War 
generations. His novels always arouse contro- 
versy: this will prove no exception. 7s. 6d. 


HIGH SUMMER, Richard 
Church’s fine novel, is now in its 
second impression (7s. 6d. net.) 


WANDERINGS 
Arthur Symons 


“I earnestly recommend this book.”—COMPTON 

MACKENZIE. “ The subtlest and surest of writers 

on travel.”—T. Illustrated. 
s. 6d. 


PARERGON 
Capt. John Yardley, D.S.O. 


A thrilling record of a little-known side-issue of 

the Great War in Abyssinia. Foreword by FIELD 

MARSHAL VISCOUNT G.c.B. Illustrated. 
tos. 6d. 


TRAMPING 
THROUGH WALES 


John C. Moore 


An entertaining re-discovery of Wales by a young 
novelist whose last book, Dear Lovers, was 
highly praised by the — STATESMAN. Illustrated. 


THE LIFE STORY 
OF BEASTS 
Eric Fitch Daglish 
A companion volume to Mr. Daglish’s Life Story 
of Birds. Written in direct, non-technical style, 
and illustrated by the 


EVERYMAN REMEMBERS, by 

Ernest Rhys, is proving the best 

liked book of reminiscences since 

Rothenstein’s Men and Memories 
(12s. 6d. net) 


ERIC PARTRIDGE—} 


AT THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 


Five new and very recent books. 
CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE, F.S.A. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE VULGAR TONGUE 


Edited with long biographical and critical essay 
and with very comprehensive notes by 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Royal 8vo; 410 pages; beautifully produced; 
550 copies at 32s. net. Sold to adults only. 


Saturday Review: ‘‘ Grose is a classic, with a 
classic’s rights to liberty.” 


New Statesman: ‘‘ This very handsome edition. 
. . Illuminating commentary.” 


ProressoR ERNest WEEKLEY: Admirably 
edited. | Perhaps the most remarkable diction- 
ary in the language.” 


SONGS AND SLANG 
OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER : 


1914-1918 


By JOHN BROPHY & ERIC PARTRIDGE 
New edition, very greatly enlarged, gs. net. 


100 songs; 2,000 entries in the dictionary ; essays 
on songs, slang, music-hall songs; on chants 
and sayings and bugle-calls. 


Spectator: ‘* A very valuable book.’’ Observer: 
Gallant and witty.’’ Mr.-J. B. Priestiey: 
** Superior to all the War stories and records I 
have read.”’ 


AMERICAN SLANG 
OF TRAMPDOM AND THE 
UNDERWORLD 


By GODFREY IRWIN 


with a Selection of Tramp Songs and with 
Essays on both the Songs and the Slang; and 
a Supplementary Essay by Eric Partridge. 


A well-produced volume: tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. Desmonp MacCartuy: Shattering 
phrases for word-lovers.’’ 


New Statesman: ‘* Full, scholarly, and enter- 
taining.” 


BURNABY’S PLAYS 


Edited very fully and valuably by 
DR. F. E. BUDD 
A brilliant Restoration dramatist now discovered. 


Times Lit. Supp.: ‘‘ We cannot but be grate- 
ful. . . . Excellently edited.’’ 


Manchester Guardian: ‘* Admirably edited. . . . 
Well worth reviving.” 


ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS 
ON DESTINY 


Translated by A. Fitzgerald; edited by Prof. 
A. Souter, F.B.A. Never before Englished; 
a fine piece of writing. 


Beautifully produced : 21s. net; 3 signed at 2 gns. 


30 Museum St., London, W.c.1———! 
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and the genuine Vox humana was to be heard in the verses 
sent by Stubbs. Unfortunately, I can give no more than thanks 
to the seven writers I have mentioned, as the single prize at 
my disposal must go to Alves for her verbal beauties and 
imaginative richness: 


Too soon you came to drive sad summer hence, 
She who with tears lamented her brief stay, 
Fearing your power, and her own impotence 
To stem the drowsy essence of decay; 

She had no heart to dream through sunlit hours, 
Or smile and weave her coronet of flowers, 
Knowing that you would tear their sweets away. 


You bring the wand’ring ghosts of years gone by 

To haunt the places where they lived of old, 

They move like mist beneath your cloudy sky— 
Prelate and prince in violet and gold, 

And captive queens, who weep mid dropping roses, 
Restless in dim-forgotten garden closes, 

Where sun once shone and now the wind blows cold. 


Had Summer laughed on us throughout her reign, 
And left us golden memories and blue 

Of burning months, we would not now complain, 
But as a friend we then had greeted you; 

And praised your mornings, and your ripened riches 
Of laden orchards and of berried ditches ; 

But now the gifts you bring are poor and few. 


We have not seen the ecstasy of June, 

Nor velvet shadows sweep the July grass, 

Nor breathless evenings when ‘an August moon 
Rose crimson o’er a sea as still as glass; 

Yet you appear with muttered threats of Winter, 
And flood, and snow, and icicles that splinter 

On each unwanted puddle that we pass. 


The last chill blossoms in your ruthless gales 
Shed their belated petals one by one, 

While grieving spectres tell their ancient tales 
Of secret lives and loves, and wrongs once done, 
Acting anew their little day of glory, 

The time before they faded into story, 

And walked as we walk now beneath the sun. 


Sad as the silence when the singer falls 

Never to mount on song-filled wings again, 

Sad as the wind that moans round ruined walls, 
Calling forgotten names, although you feign 

A fleeting glory, Autumn, in your vesture, 

‘Tis but illusion, an impostor’s gesture, 

To hide your heart of weariness and pain. 


So with your coming has delight withdrawn, 
And all our hopes lie buried till the Spring : 
Scarlet and russet perish on the lawn, 

Winter shall clutch and wither everything. 

And you, despite the golden robe you borrow, 
Shall vanish ravished, through November’s sorrow, 
Leaving a world where only robins sing. 


ALVES 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXVIII 


A New Fairy Story. 


Some fairy stories are meant for children; others are for 
persons in or near to second childhood; a very few are for 
beings of all ages. When this competition was set, no indica- 
tion was given as to the kind of fairy tale required, and I have, 
therefore, had the awkward task of judging between tales which 
were frequently incomparable. The only manuscripts which I 
felt able to disqualify at once were those of certain pretty-pretty 
narratives designed, as I believe, to be read to helpless infants 
by doting elders, for the exclusive pleasure of the latter. These 
I consider dishonest. More regretfully, I put aside Erica’s 
‘Waiting Place,’ which, I think, would make some children 
cry. William Wagg’s ‘ Villa Valombrosa’ was three-parts 
excellent, but had a disappointing anti-climax. Maritana’s 
‘Hearing and Seeing,’ though clever, was verbose. Regina’s 
* Toadstone ’ was good fun. Jane Church’s ‘ Pouf ’ was: well 
designed to please the extremely young, while any nice girl of 
ten or so would have found merit in Fortuna’s ‘ Princess 
Unfortunate,’ ‘ Foxley’s Fairy,’ by Swish, and ‘ The Penny 
Princess,’ by Goblin, were among the better stories for the 
senile. Other competitors to be commended are Lamsilon, Noel 
Archer, Christopher Forty, White Heather, Lesly Keen, Lola 
Montez, Stubbs, C. J. L., and W. G. I am, however, asking 


editor to allot the prizes for two of the three following fairy 
tales: 


‘ The Gifts,’ by Tea Caddy. 
‘The Magic Mirror,’ by Phoenix. 


and 
‘The Forty Winks,’ by Shirley. 


The Editor, after reading and re-reading these three stories 
several times, found himself in much the same difficulty as the 
Judge. He had, however, to come to some decision, and, after 
reflecting sadly that the rules of the competition did not permit 
him to divide the prizes equally among the three, imitated the 
Judge, and sought advice elsewhere. Nobody, however, could 
help him, as each time the prizes were differently awarded, |p 
desperation, he returned to the duty which the Judge had re 
pudiated, and awarded the First Prize to Shirley, the Second 
to Tea Caddy, and his humblest apologies to Phoenix. 


CROSS WORD—XL 


By Moro 
Across. CLUES 


1. The duke died this like a herald. 
10. I taught the queen to gambol upon gossamer. 
13. Life which is longer when diminutive. 
14. I deepened it ‘‘ before the darkness fall.” 
18. Evidently a reaction. 
19. I measure liquids in small quantities. 
21. Tone that is the same as the core of 23. 
22-24. Cromwell has the reputation of being this. 
26. In me there’s no blemish but the mind, said Antonio. 
27. My object is to prevent chafing. 
28. Eye. 
29. How the armies whirled to dismember Blanch of Spain. 
33. I mean to reproduce by means of myself. 


Down. 


1-2. The poor old crooked dame and Bill both got here. 

3. rev. Piquancy. 

4-6. ‘‘ The old birds have gone away and left the young 
chickens together. That’s called ——.”’ 

5-4. Juliet succeeded Rosaline as Romeo’s. 

-7. This cutting has been planted upside down. 

8. See 17. 9. I am used to raise a boat. 

11. A wasp-stung and impatient fool.’’ 

12. See 25. 15. I have properties like chloral. 

16. Javelin. 17. I and 8 rev. arg isolated after marriage. 

20. Strip of leather to make a mend with. 23. Aural. 

25 and 12 rev. One of several triangular muscles. 

30-32. Oil from 20. 31. It is written that I and I’s father 
“* shall ravin as a wolf.” 


Note.—A tea-shop dog has swallowed all the trapped letters. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD 39 


Across.—Malacostrac, Animatingly, Caterpillar, Aghast, Dhobi, 
Roarer, Equal, Ogygian, St, Ll, Ni, Ao, Sweven, Ichnolith, Ec. 

Down.—Macaroni, Anagogic, Lith, Ayah, Ame, Argon, Carsé, 
Iso, Otp, Trawl, Si, Ide, Nei, Tn, Hq, Svt, Glout, Eh, Ala, 
Balne, Cyrillic. 


NOTES 

Across.—15, Gray’s ‘ Bard’; 21, ‘ Tempest,’ I, 1; 23, ‘ Wit 

ter’s Tale,’ IV, 1; 28, Hell; 29, Nisi (prius) ; 30, Alfred Ollivant; 
34, Eche. 

Down.—6, I am upside down, 


24, Isodont ; 27, ‘St’ around ‘ V.’ 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD 39. 


=. Allenby, 11 Danbury Way, Woodford 
reen, Essex, who has chosen for her prize ‘ le,’ 
by J. D. Beresford (Collins, 7s. 6d.) nlite 
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ACROSTIC—s02 
(Crosinc Date: First post Thursday, November 19) 


Four CREATURES NOAH TOOK INTO THE ARK, 

Two BIRDS, TWO BEASTS; THEY’RE ALL IN 
Park. 

THE BIRDS HE USED TO TEST THE DEPTH OF WATER, 

THE BEASTS, SOME THINK, HE HAD DONE WELL TO 
SLAUGHTER. 


REGENT’S 


Be sure and get it when you pay a bill. 

His heart whose arrow did Achilles kill. 

Intrepid harrier of our sea-girt land. 

It leaves behind a great expanse of sand. 

Think well, and then a southern stream let go. 

Core of a ruler Orientals know. 

This epithet the Patriarch’s craft will fit; 

Verdict on all who found no place in it. 

He threw a bomb, and such were his intentions. 

10. Lop at each end a dagger Hamlet mentions. 

11. Bursts from the huntsman when the fox breaks 
cover. 

12. Of games and field-sports still an ardent lover. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 500 


C atacom Bs ! Cobwebs are often applied to stop the flow of 
H ornpip E blood from a cut, but there is danger of septic 
E levat E poisoning from the dust on them. The allu- 
§ typti C1! sion is to ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ iii, 1. 
T olboot H2 ‘“ Bottom. I shall desire you of more ac- 
NeckerchieF quaintance, good master Cobweb: If I cut 
mU_ tt my finger, I shall make bold with you.” 
T apste R 2A heart in the pavement marks the site of 
Wicket-gatE$ the Old Tolbooth, or city prison, known as 
O rgulou S* — the Heart of Midlothian. See Scott’s novel 
Or name nT of that name. 
D eleteriouS ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 


4 Prologue to ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ line 2. 


Acrostic No. 500.—The winner is “ Ali,’’ Mrs. Allenby, 11 
Danbury Way, Woodford Green, Essex, who has selected as her 
prize ‘ Unorthodox Reminiscences,’ by Sir George Turner, pub- 
lished by Murray, and reviewed in our columns on October 31. 
Eleven other competitors named this book, eleven chose ‘ My 
Friend the Admiral,’ ten ‘ Mr and Mrs. Pennington,’ seven 
‘The Life of a Mogul Princess,’ etc., etc. 


Atso Correct.—A. E., Boskerris, Bobs, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bertram R. Carter, Miss Carter, Maud Crowther, Farsdon, 
E. J. Fincham, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, T. Hartland, Miss E. 
Hearnden, Iago, Martha, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, N. O. 
Sellam, Penelope, Peter, Robinsky, Shorwell, Shrub, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Thatcham, Tyro, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 


Oxe Licht Wronc.—Barberry, E. Barrett, Bimbo, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Carlton, 
E. H. Coles, F. L. Groves, Jeff, Junius, Miss Kelly, Lilian, 
Madge, A. M. W. Maxwell, J. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, 
Rabbits, Rand, Mrs. Tatham, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet 
G. Wilson. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Boris, J. Chambers, 
M. I. R. All others more. 

Light 4 baffled 15 solvers; Light 12, 8; Light 10, 7; Light 11, 
3; Lights 8 and 9, 1. 

Acrostic No. 499 Correct.—A. E., Ali, E. Barrett, Belvoir, 
Bimbo, A. de V. Blathwayt, Bobs, Boote, Mrs. Rosa H. Booth- 
royd, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Bertram R. 
Carter, Carlton, C. C. J., J. Chambers, E. H. Coles, Maud 
Crowther, Mrs. Curry, Estela, E. J. Fincham, Cyril E. Ford, 
Fossil, Gay, F. L. Groves, T. Hartland, Miss E. Hearnden, 
lago, Jeff, Junius, Lilian, Madge, Martha, A. M. W. Maxwell, 
J. F. Maxwell, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne, Lady Mottram, 
N. O. Sellam, Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, Robinsky, Sisyphus, 
Shorwell, Shrub, E. B. C. Thornett, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, 
Mrs. Violet G. Wilson, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, St. Ives. 


Ove Licut Wronc.—Miss Carter, Falcon, Farsdon, Miss 
Kelly, M. I. R., F. M. Petty, Thatcham, Norman R. Turner. 


Two Lichts Wronc.—Rand. All others more. 
: tight 4 baffled 5 solvers ; Light 12, 2; Lights 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
each, 


Estela, Gay, 


Acrostic No. 498.—Correct: A. de V. Blathwayt, St. Ives. 
One Light Wrong: George W. Miller, H. M. Vaughan. 


Our 37rH QuarTeRty Competition.—Addenda (after Sixth 
Round) : E. J. Fincham, 0; Cyril E. Ford and St. Ives, 1; 
Junius, 3; George W. Miller, 4. 


SA number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. 
note the closing dates of the competitions and to 
post their solutions in good time. 


Competitors are asked to | 


Grafton Also at 
7 St LIVERPOOL 
Hay Hill BOURNEMOUTH 
HARROGATE 
London : W.1 KENSINGTON 
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New 
IVustrated Art Books 
FRENCH PAINTING 
by R. H. WILENSKI 

Well produced.’ Times Literary Supplement. 
** A fascinating panorama of art.’’ Observer. 
Superlatively good.” Sphere. 

most authoritative standard work.” 


Nottingham Guardian. 


‘* The illustrations could not have been better 
chosen.’’ Spectator. 


12 plates in colour and 240 in rene 
30/- net 
MODERN FRENCH PAINTING 
1. THE POST IMPRESSIONISTS 
2. THE MODERNISTS 


These two volumes with their wonderful illustra- 
tions really do explain the Modern Movement 
in Art and what the Artists are driving at. 72 
illustrations and coloured frontispiece. Sold 
separately. 7/6 net each volume 


MEDICI MASTERS in COLOUR 
Vol. (!) BOTTICELLI (3) TURNER 
(2) VERMEER (4) RAPHAEL 
Each volume contains 16 full-page plates in 
colour reproduced from the work of one artist. 
The finest value the Society has ever been able 
to offer. 3/6 net each volume 


THE GREAT PAINTERS 
Vol. (1) GIOTTO, (2) COROT, (3) CONSTABLE 
With frontispiece in colour and 64 plates in 
monochrome photogravure. The text gives a 
compact survey of each artist’s career. 

3/6 net each volume 


GRAY’S ELEGY 
Illustrated by FRANK ADAMS 
This superb edition of the Elegy should satisfy 
the most fastidious taste. 8 plates in colour 
and 16 in photogravure. 21/- net 
Ready shortly. 


MODERN PAINTING 

by S. C. KAINES SMITH, F.S.A. 
A sequel to the well-known Outline History of 
Painting (6/- and 21/- net). The present volume 
deals with the period from 1800 to the present 
day. 
12 plates in colour and 180 in monochrome. 

21/- net 

Write for complete illustrated Autumn 
Book List, or 36-page Christmas Card list, 


post free. 
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Tue Stock Exchange and the City generally have 
had much food for reflection in the recent utterances 
of the Prime Minister on the general situation. His 
emphatic avowal at the Guildhall banquet of the 
dangers of a world collapse has brought home in no 
uncertain manner the necessity of continued hard work 
and vigilance if the problems of world trade and 
finance are to be readjusted on sound economic lines. 
‘““ The road we have to travel,’’ he stated, ‘‘ is not 
only a long one, but it may be found again and again 
to be a broken one.’’ Conditions in Germany give cause 
for much anxiety, and a comprehensive overhaul of 
that country’s financial position must be undertaken 
“‘ if the danger of collapse and revolution is to be 
averted.’’ This reiteration of well-known facts is a 


salutary warning to those who unwisely imagine that | 


hecause we have balanced our Budget and started on 
the road of financial rehabilitation there is nothing left 
to be done but reap the reward of our enterprise. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


At the same time there is no need for pessimism. 
The fact that the Government is fully alive to the 
dangers of the situation and intends to tackle the 
problems that confront it in a statesmanlike manner, 
is in itself a bull point and should lead to a general 
feeling of relief. Trade is undoubtedly on the mend. 
Unemployment is diminishing, commodity prices are 
recovering, and a feeling of greater confidence is 
apparent in the ultimate success of the co-operative 
movement among nations which this country is en- 
deavouring to promote. The steadiness of Stock 
Markets is a good feature. Business is not very 
active, but the recent rise in prices has been well 
held, and I see no reason why a steady advance in 
quotations should not continue, 


FREER MARKETS 


As foreshadowed last week, the Stock Exchange 
‘Committee has rescinded the ban on all bargains other 
than for cash, which has been in force since September 
26th. This was an emergency measure designed to 
prevent undue speculation at a time when it was essen- 
tial to husband our resources to the fullest possible 
extent. The decision of the Committee is an indication 
of the greater confidence felt in the City regarding the 
financial situation as-it exists to-day. At the same 
time, it is recognized that while freer markets are now 
permissible, anything like a speculative boom is un- 
desirable, and for this reason contangoes, and the 
other facilities for carrying over bargains from account 
to account, are still disallowed. It is felt in some 
quarters that this restriction on speculation will tend 
ta raise prices unduly, but as bear sales will now be 
possible, at any rate ‘during the period of the account, 
a corrective to price inflation as a result of over 
gambling still exists. 


A WISE CHOICE 


Quite naturally the rise in the price of wheat has 
had a stimulating effect on the market for Argentine 


| 
| 
| 


Lombard Street, Wednesday. , big recovery from the lowest points touched earlier jn 


Railway securities. | Holders of the Ordinary stocks 
of the leading companies have already witnessed 4 


the year, and although prices may go still higher, the 
opinion is freely expressed in market circles that many 
of the Prior Charge stocks offer the greater attraction 
at the moment. It would be unwise, it is argued, to 
assume that even under prosperous conditions a return 
to 7 per cent. dividends on the Ordinary stocks cap 
be expected, at any rate, for a long while. Political 
considerations and the unlikelihood of the peso being 
stabilized at its par value seem to point to 4 
maximum of 5 per cent. as being much nearer the 
mark. As many of the fixed interest bearing stocks 
can be bought at prices to yield the investor anything 
between 8 per cent. and 10 per cent., there is much to 
be said for selecting stocks of this type in preference 
to the Ordinary stocks for capital appreciation. 


METROPOLITAN RAILWAY 


There seems to be a good deal in the contention of 
the Metropolitan Railway Company that in any future 
legislation it should be treated on the principle of the 
arrangement made with the four Trunk lines rather 
than on the same basis as the Tube systems. The 
Metropolitan is much more than a London Tube rail. 
way. Its system extends well beyond the London area, 
and although its passenger traffic is naturally of 
primary importance, the fact that last year it handled 
well over five million tons of goods, apart from parcels 
and mails, gives it a claim to special treatment under 
the London Passenger Transport Bill, The directors 
of the Metropolitan are by no means averse to the 
idea of the co-operation of London passenger traffic ; but 
they contend that if the Transport Board is satisfac. 
torily constituted, their major objection to the Bill 
could be overcome if the company were included in’ 
the pooling agreement with the main lines instead of 
being merged into the Transport undertaking. 


PROFITABLE CATERING 


Congratulations must be extended to all interested 
in the affairs of the Strand Hotel, Ltd., whose long 
record of prosperity shows no sign of waning despite 
the trade depression and reduced spending power of 
the community. Control of the company is in the 
hands of J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., who hold go per cent. 
of the Deferred shares. The other capital issues are 
held by the public, and particular interest attaches to 
the Preferred Ordinary shares, whose holders, while 
receiving a non-cumulative dividend of 7 per cent. 
participate equally with the Deferred in any division 
of profits after they also have received 7 per cent. For 
the past year this participation amounts to 7 per cent. 
against 6 per cent. for the preceding year, so that the 
total dividend this time is to be 14 per cent. against 
13 per cent. a year ago. An increased dividend is 
always welcome, but it is particularly so in days like 
these. Indeed, it speaks well for the management of 
a company of this character to be showing such good 
results at a time when the financial resources of 9 
many of its customers must be seriously depleted by 
the long period of trade stagnation. 


TAuRUS 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,400 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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A GUARANTEED INCOME 
OF 


£200 A YEAR 


together with protection for dependants may 
be secured in one contract with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY 


From the moment the first deposit is made, 
dependants are protected in the event of death. 


A compound bonus is added to the policy 
every year. 


PRESENT RATE OF BONUS 
A posteard asking for leaflet “ A.E.24” will bring 


full 


he STANDARD LIFE 


SSURANCE COM 
LONDON ESTABLIEMED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec« 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
PALL MALL sw. 
EDINSURGH 


Does not this Appeal of the 
Children Touch Your Heart? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, 

some motherless, some total orphans, 

but all taken from dire poverty, are now 
under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES AND “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


2s. Gd. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one minute. 


£7 10s. Od. will keep the Homes and 
Training Ship for one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in 


this great work of caring for, and 
providing for, these young ones. 


President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
CHAIRMAN AND TREASURER: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, ESQ. 


All gifts will be gratefully received by 
the General Secretary, F. Brian Pelly, 
A.F.C,, at the Society’s Headquarters, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly 
Illustrations, Maps and Plans 
2/- Edinburgh and Environs 


2/- North Wales Coast | Buxton andthe Peak 2/- 

2/- The Severn Valley | The Wye Valley 2/- 

2/6 Motor-car Roadbook and the Hotels of the World 2/6 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World 


Illustrations, Maps and Plans 
Harrogate and York 2/- 


60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans | 100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans 
French and Italian Riviera 6/- | W. Switzerland & Chamonix 4/- 
2/- Zermat and Environs Chamonix & Rhone Valley 2/- 


2/- Lausanne, Vevey, Montreux, Territet 2/- 
2/- Berne & Bernese Oberland | Lake Geneva, Rhone Valiey 2/- 
2/- The French Riviera ] The Italian Riviera 2/- 
2/- Paris. Lyons, Marseilles | Lucerne and Environ 2/- 


2/- Zurich and the Engadine | St. Moritz & Davosplatz 2/- 
Liangollen—Darlington London— Simpkin's 
Paris—Hachette Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


H.E.P. CALLING/ 


Calling to you to put the 

magic sign “ £” into HEP, 

turning it into HELP, and 
send your gift to 


The Secretary 
HOSPITAL FOR 
EPILEPSY and PARALYSIS 


FOUNDED 1866. UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


MAIDA VALE :: LONDON :: W.9 


FIRST EDITIONS: RARE BOOKS 


A NEW CATALOGUE of First Editions at 7/6 
or under now available 


Please let us quote you prices for buying or selling 
THE VARDA BOOKSHOP LTD. 


189 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Will you express by gift your 
appreciation of ophthalmic advice 
if you have benefited thereby, of 
sound sight if you are so blessed, 
or of the splendid work which is 
being done at the 


WESTERN OPHTHALMIC 
HOSPITAL 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 
Founded 1856. 


H. W. BURLEIGH, Hon. Sec. 
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Charities 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). 62,000 free break- 

fasts given to East End children. 15,000 children given a 

Christmas treat. Old people and tired mothers not for- 
gotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great 
Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars 
sent. Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, E.1. 


Literary 


NOVELS 
TORIES and general MSS. read and placed by experienced 
Editor and Publisher’s Reader. Grateful Testimonials. 
Tue Lonpon Literary AcGency, Regent House, Regent 
Street, W.1. 


ANY PEOPLE OF AVERAGE ABILITY are earning 

considerable additional and regular incomes as spare-time 

writers. You can learn through the post. Start learning 
and earning NOW. Interesting book FREE. Write to-day. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 
ST. ALBANS. 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare hours 
profitable. Booklet free. Recent Institute (Dept. 154), 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 

publication. Fiction specially required. £50 in Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues and advice free. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Publications Required 


ST, 14th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 25th, 29th, and Slst Reports 

of ‘the Commissioners concerning CHARITIES (published 

early Commission, 1 Mill- 
bank, S.W.1 


Educational 


GUNNERSBURY PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BURNABY GARDENS, CHISWICK, W.4. 
Telephone: Chiswick 1548. 

DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Boys between the ages of 5} and 14} years prepared for Scholar- 
ships and Entrance to the Public Schools. Recent successes 
include Scholarships and Exhibitions at Winchester, St. Paul’s, 
Merchant Taylor’ s, Bradfield, Abingdon, ‘‘ Proxime Accessit,”’ 
Harrow, King’s School, Worcester (4), three P. and O. Scholar- 
ships, H.M.S. “ Worcester,” Entrance R.N.C., Dartmouth, &c. 
Excellent Athletic Record. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
Head Master. 

BROOMFIELD HOUSE SCHOOL 
BROOMFIELD ROAD, KEW. _ Telephone: Richmond 3884. 
This School is run in conjunction with Gunnersbury School 
as a Preparatory School for Girls and Boys. Girls and Boys are 
educated on the most modern lines to enable them to take a 
good place at their Preparatory Schools. Careful Coaching in 
Athletics. 

Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Head 
Mistresses, Miss J. M. Cross, B.A. (Hons.), and Miss J. M. 
WILD (L.L.A.) (Hons.). (Ox. Diploma in Teaching.) 
THE OLD VICARAGE SCHOOL 
ELLERKER COLLEGE, RICHMOND HILL. 
SENIOR DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
New Term starts on Sept. 23rd. School open to visitors from 

2-4 p.m. 
Preparation for London Matriculation, Responsions, &c. 
Special Domestic Science Course (open to outside pupils). 
For full particulars apply to the Head Mistress, Miss J. M. 
CROSS, B.A., Hon. Lond. Telephone : Richmond 0922 


For the Table 


| 


rr and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN G GULF, BURMA, CEYLON STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH A AFRICA, 
AU: NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 


P. & O., Orient’ and New Zeala Shipping Companies 


Addresses for all t xt Business P. & O. Gomes 14 Coc! 

Street, London, S.W.1, or Cit 30 Leade 
treet, London, T & O. or BL) APPLY, 193 

DEADENTIALL 


—~P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
| MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 

(Under Contract with H.M. 

| 


N ON, Agents: 


ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street (opposite Warings) Gerrard 2981. 
Second week, RENE CLAIR comedy, ‘ The Italian 
Straw Hat,’ and EMIL JANNINGS in ‘ Faust.’ 
SUNDAY, NOV. 22nd, for one week, the magnificent 
Synchronised version of ‘THE HUNCHBACK OF 
NOTRE DAME,’ with LON CHANEY, and ‘ THE 

MAN WITH A MOVIE CAMERA ’ (Soviet). 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Gerrard 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


by RUDOLF BESIER 
ND YEAR 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 
AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


S.W.1 


Room with Hot and Cold Water. 'Phaw» and Bath from 8/: 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Ballroom available 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


adenhall Street, E.C3 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue 444, Criminology 
and Curiosa. Below are a few very special bargains 
new as published and post free for cash. 

True Stories of Immortal Crimes (Tales of Terror), by H. 
Ashton-Wolfe. Illustrated. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Prison Breakers, a book of escapes from captivity, by A. M. 
Phillip. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

The Hangmen of England. How they hanged and whom 
hanged through two centuries, by i. Bleackley. Illustra 
16s, for 7s. 6d. 


Our Prehistoric Ancestors, by Prof. Cleland. Illustrated. 
21s. for 11s. 


Letters of Women in Love, disclosing the female heart from 


girlhood to old age. Selected. By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. 
for 5s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte 
14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LITERARY COMPETITION | 
COUPON No. 59 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ November 14th 


OME-MADE JAMS, 9d. per lb.; Lemon Curd, 1s.; 
carriage paid on 12 lbs.—Cottart, Plumstead, Norfolk. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Tailoring 


CLOTHES VALETING 
VERCOATS TURNED. S.B. from 30s.; D.B. or 
Raglan, 365s. ; ng ~2 D.B., Plus Four Suits from 465s. ; 
Ladies’ Suits from 35s.; Overcoat 30s. If outside breast 
pocket, ask for advice and. quotation. All garments button 
up correct side when — —Watter Curray, 6 Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, London 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 14.11.1931 
Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel las 
Arrowsmith Harper Odhams Press 
Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putnam's 
Benn Herbert Jenkins - Richards Press 
Hodder & Stough' 
Burns Oates ige mpson 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner's 
Cobdi nderson jarrold Sheed 
Cc tan 
Sen" Labour Publishing Co. The “Bodtey Head 
Duck ns 
Elkin Mathews and Mel. Victor Gollancz 
Mills & Boon ard, Lock 
Faber & Faber urray Werner, Laurie 
rt 


per- Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon—™g 
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TRAVEL 


Sea, Air or Land 
FREE ADVICE 


HE Travel Bureau of the 
SaTuRDAY REVIEW is at your 
Service. Free advice will 
willingly be given to those desiring 
information on any subject cover- 
ing Travel by Land, Sea or Air. 
You can write with every confi- 
dence, and without being placed 
under any obligation to accept any 
suggestions offered. 


Communications to: 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, 


SaturpDay Review, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Every FRIDAY 


Here is the paper for which 
ou have waited—“RUGGER"”! 
weekly newspaper devoted ex- 
clusively to the great game of 
Rugby Football. Every player and 
_ every follower of the game will find 
it a gripping commentary, dealing in 
@ new way with 
“RUGGER” NEWS, 
PERSONALITIES AND TOPICS. 
E e of “Rugger” is packed with 
amen ‘or the enthusiast. “Rugger” has been 
hailed as an entirely new departure in the 
sporting world. Don’t miss ordering a copy— 


FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT TO-DAY 


Send for a Specimen Copy Free 
If You Are Not Yet A Reader 


The Publisher, 
RUGGER,” 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


Please send a specimen copy of “RUGGER” to 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


* 
To the Publisher 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
g King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 Date 193 
Please send me a copy of “The Saturday Review” each week for months. 
I enclose remittance value herewith. 
NAME (in CAPITALS) 
ADDRESS (in CAPITALS) 
* 
ANNUAL... 
= SUBSCRIPTION 


ALL CHEQUES AND MONEY ORDERS TO BE MADE PAYABLE TO 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


The Saturday Review 14 November 193 


Hey diddle diddle! 
Don't tinker & fiddle 


To get the last ounce 
from your *bus: 


You'll get M.P.G. 
and the utmost H.P 


The blue BP plus definitely ensures -- 
Instant starting + amazing acceleration « 
more M.P.G + fullest power + wonderful 


hill-climbing + freedom from pinking 


ANGLO -PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM CO. LTD, BRITANNIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, E.C2 
OISTRIBUTING ORGANIZATION 


Published by the eee, Tue Saturpay Review Newsrarers, Ltp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Temple Bar 3157, two lines) in the 
Parish of St, Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersfrt Retacn, Lrp., 43 Belvedere Road, S.E.1; Saturday, November 14, 1931 
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